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- 99rH Concress, Ist Session. 


Mr. S. JONES offered the following substitute 

ction: 
oe the aids-de-camp of the major general 
commanding the army in time of war, and the 
aids-de-camp allowed to the major general and 
brigadier generals, may be selected without re- 
-ard to rank, or the line of the army; and that 
the commanding or highest general in rank may, 
while in the field, appoint a military secretary, who 
chall have the pay and emoluments of a captain of 
infantry for the time being.’’ 


The amendment, by ayes 55, noes 69, was re- 


jected. 


Mr. ROOT offered an additional section, provi- 
ding that the pay of non-commissioned officers, 
musicians, and privates, shall be ten dollars per 
month. 

Mr. JOSEPH J. McDOWELL raised the ques- 
tion of order. 

The CHAIR decided the amendment to be in 
order. : 

And the question being taken, the amendment 
was rejected. 

The 9th section being under consideration, in 
the words following: 
“Sec. 9. nd be it further enacted, That the al- 
lowance for clothing to each non-commissioned 
musician and private of volunteers shall be three 
dollars and fifty cents per month during the time 

he shall be in the service of the United States.”’ 

Mr. McHENRY moved to amend it by adding 
afier the word ‘ non-commissioned’ the word 
“oflicer.”’ Agreed to. 

Mr. PHELPS moved the following substitute, 
which was rejected: 

“That the allowance for clothing to each non- 
commissioned officer, musician, and private of vol- 
unteers shall be the same as is now allowed by law 
to non-commissioned officers, musicians, and pri- 
vates of the regular troops of the United States, 
and may be drawn, in clothing or in money, at the 
option of the volunteer.” 


To the tenth section no amendment was offered. 


The 11th section (i. e. the original tenth) being | 


under consideration as follows: 


“Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That the col- 


onel or senior officer of the ordnance department is 
authorized to enlist for the service of that depart- 
ment as Many master armorers, master carriage- 
makers, master blacksmiths, artificers, armorers, 
carriage-makers, blacksmiths, and laborers, as the 
public service, in his judgment, under the direction 


of the Secretary for the Department of War, may 
require. ”? 


Mr. BURT, from the Committee on Military || 


Affairs, offered the following as a substitute; which 
was rejected: 

“Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That the 
ordnance department be so organized as to contain 
the same number and grades of officers as are now 
provided for by law for the corps of engineers; and 
that the colonel or senior officer of the ordnance 
department is authorized to enlist, for the service 


of that department, as many master armorers, mas- || 


ter carriage-makers, master blacksmiths, armorers, 


carriage-makers, blacksmiths, artificers, and labor- || 
ers, not exceeding one thousand in number, as the | 


public service, in his judgment, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War, may require, and 
that the enlisted men shall be subject to the rules 
and articles of war, and shall be entitled to the 
benefits of the pension laws, in like manner with 
other troops of the United States.” 


Mr. BURT, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, offered the following as an additional sec- 
tion; which was rejected: 

‘dnd be it further enacted, ‘That the President is 
authorized to organize the officers and enlisted men 
of the ordnance department as a company or com- 


panies of rocketeers, for service in the field, when- || 


ever, in his 


judgment, the public service may re- 
quire it.’? me , P y 


The question now was on the following amend- 
ment (from the Committee on Military Affairs:) 
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** and be it further enacted, That the President of 
the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to cause such number of infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery tacties and articles of war as 
may be necessary for the instruction and informa- 
tion of the volunteer force called into the service of 
the United States, or ordered to hold themselves in 
readiness for that service, to be procured and dis 
tributed for their use, and that the same be paid 
for out of any money in the treasury not otherwise 
appropriated,” : 

Mr. JEFFERSON DAVIS moved to amend the 
amendment, by striking out articles of war,” and 
inserting “regulations of the army.’ Avreed to. 

And the amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next question was on the following amend- 
ment, also reported from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs: 

‘And be it further enacted, That the operation of 
the act approved May 29, 1830, entitled ‘An act 
to alter and amend the 65th article of the first sec- 
tion of an act entitled An act for establishing rules 
and articles for the government of the United States 
army,’ passed the 10th of April, 1806, be, and the 
same is hereby, suspended during the war with 


Mexico.’’ 


[This amendment enables the commanders to de- 
tail a court-martial when on distant service. ] 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARALSON offered the following amend- 
ment: 

“¢ And be it further enacted, That to the rules and 
articles for the government of the army of the 
United States, established by the above recited act 
in the first section of the same shall be added the 
following : 

** Article 102. Any officer or soldier or any other 
of the persons described or enumerated in the 60th, 
96th, and 97#h of the said established articles, and 
in general all other followers of a camp or army of 
the United States, when any such army shall be 
serving beyond the limits of the United States, and 
their organized territorial governments, may be 
tried, and capitally or otherwise punished by sen- 
tence of a general court-martial, according to the 
nature and degree of the offence, for any murder or 

_ other felony committed upon the person or prop- 
erty of any of the persons herein included, or upon 
the person or property of any of the people of the 
country beyond the said geographical or judicial 
limits.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GROVER offered the following as an ad- 
| ditional sentence : 

** From and after the passage of this act, no offi- 
cer in the army of the United Stafts not actually 
| engaged in prosecuting hostilities against the pub- 

lic enemy, shall be entitled to receive more than 
| six rations per day as commutation therefor.”’ 

Mr. P. KING moved to amend the amendment, 
by striking out the words ‘ not actually engaged in 


| prosecuting hostilities against the public enemy :”’ 


agreed to. 

And the question on the amendment of Mr. 
|| stood—ayes 73, noes 73. A tie. 
The chairman voted in the negative. 
So the amendment was rejected. 


The following amendment (by whom offered the 
reporter is not certain, but understood by Mr. 


W oopwortn) was rejected : 


| States, and every such office sha 


| 


| attaining the age of sixty-five years.”’ 


Mr. GROVER now moved an amendment sim- || 


ilar to the one above offered by him, but designa- 
| ing eight instead of six rations per day. 


This amendment, by ayes 74, noes 68, was 


|, adopted. 
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Grover (thus amended) was taken, and the vote 


‘¢ Be it further enacted, That from and after the 
| passage of thisactno personof the age of sixty-five 
|| years, or upwards, shall be qualified to hold any 
| commission in the army or osty of the United | 


: | become vacant 
to all intents and purposes upon the incumbent’s 


Mr. E. H. EWING offered an amendment, of 
| which we have not a copy, and which was rejected. 
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Mr. A. JOLLNSON offered an amendment, pro- 


' viding that after the war the employment of these 


officers should not conunue more than six months. 


Mr. MORSE moved an amendment which the 
reporter understood to be to add the words ‘* ex- 
eept such officers should be taken from the regular 
line.” Rejected. 

And the amendment of Mr. Jounson was re- 
je cle d. 

Mr. McKAY offered the following amendment; 
which was avreed to. 

‘* nd be it further enacted, That when any offi- 
cer of the army shall make a requisition upon the 
ixecutive of any State for militia or volunteers to 
be employed in the service of the United States, 
it shall be the duty of the officer to communicate 
to the said Executive a copy of so much of his 
instructions as contain the authority under which 
he acts, and all calls otherwise made shall be dis- 
rerarded.”?’ 

The committee then rose, and reported the bill 
and amendments to the House. 

And the question being on 
amendments and on ordering 
reading, 

Mr. HUNGERFORD demanded the previous 
que stion. 

Pending which, the hour growing late, the House 
adjourned. 


concurring in the 
the bill to a third 


PETITIONS, &e. 
The following petitions and memorials were pre- 
sented under the rule, and referred to the appro- 
priate committees: 


ty Mr. E. B. HOLMES: The remonstrance of Harris 
Clement, A. W. Pond, and 68 other citizens of Monroe 
county, new York, against any change in the present tariff. 

By Mr. ST. JOHN: The petition of H. L. Harmer and 
120 other citizens of Wood county, Ohio, asking a pension 
for the widow of the Rev. Joseph Badger, deceased, a chap 
Jain of the revolutionary ariny. 

sy Mr. MARSH: The memorial of citizens of the United 
States residing in London, praying the purchase of Catlin’s 
Indian collection by Congress. 

By Mr. MORSE: The petition of Joshua Tarkington, Wi- 
ley Duty, and 40 others, praying to have the parish of Jack- 
son and a portion of the purish of Claiborne included in the 
Ouachita land district: referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By the SPEAKER: The petition of John Shireliff, of In- 
diana, asking a pension. 

By Mr. GILES: The memorial of Drs. John P. Macken- 
zie, Thomas H. Buekler, John Whitridge, William T. Leon- 
ard, and others, of the city of Baltimore, praying that leeches 
may be continued in the listof articles free of duty: referred 
to the Committee of Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PETTIT: The petition of M. W. Rowe and 65 
other citizens of Posey county, Indiana, praying that Con 
gress no longer employ chaplains, to be paid out of the pub- 
lic treasury, but that the members who receive 88 per day 
for their services pay the chaplains of their own choice out 
of their own private funds. 

By Mr. FOSTER: The memorial of the Chesapeake and 
| Delaware Canal Company, relative to the stock held therein 
by the United States. 





SPEECH OF MR. BENTON, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In THE Senate, May 28, 1846. 


On the Oregon Question.—( Concluded.) 
[See Congressional Globe, No. 54.) 


Mr. Preswenr: In the progress of my speech 

I find another little bit of rubbish in my path, just 

thrown into it from the other side of the sea—from 

| London—which I must clear away before I pro- 
ceed further. It is in the form of an article in the 

London Times newspaper. A friend has just sent 

me some numbers of that paper,in which a fu- 

‘rious war is waged upon the Utrecht line of 49°, 
'motived by the conversational debate which took 
place in this chamber some two months ago, and 
in which the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Cass] 
and myself were speakers, and in which the ex- 
istence, or non-existence, of that line was the point 
of contestation. The Times takes part with the 
Senator from Michigan, and carries into his sub- 
ject the usual quantity of his fiery zeal. It so 
happens, Mr. President, that I possess a very deli- 
cate scent, and smell things, especially of the rat 
|| species, at an immense distance. So, when I read 
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these articles in the Times, I smelt them—smelt the 
beaver that was in them! and, the scent coming 
upon me very strong, I was struck with an idea. 
It was the same which struck the worthy Dr. 
Primrose the second time that he met the accom- 
plished Ephraim Jenkinson, and heard from him 
n second rehearsal of his creck learning on the 
cosmorany, or creation of the word. ‘“ Pardon 
me sir, said the Doctor, for interrupting so much 
learning, but I think I have heard all this before.” 
The apparition of the fair, with all the ecatastro- 
phe of the colt and blackberry, immediately rose 
upon the mental vision .of the learned commen- 
tator on Sanconiathon, Manetho, Lucellus Oca- 
nus, and Berosus. Seeing he was caucht, he 

confessed; for Jenkinson had some redeeming 
points about him, and never lied when there wa 

no use in it. Ele confessed the whole; and the 
Doctor’s * idea” received the seal of its confirma- 
tion from his candor. In like manner, | must beg 
the pardon of the editor of the Times, with the 
sugvestion chat | have seen all this Utrecht k arn- 
ine before; that it is an old acquaintance of 
mine; all familiar to me from the time that Presi- 
dent® Jefferson's governor of Louisiana drove the 
British traders across the line of Utrecht—across 
sof all their 
eres and lamentations. [ recognised this old ac 

quaintanee mn these new articles in the Times— 
nothing changed in spirit, only in form. 

The Earl of Selkirk, and his associate sufferers, 
in forensic language, confessed and avoided; that 
is to say, they admitted the line of Utrecht, but 
plead its abrogation by war, and its supersedeas by 
the consent and connivance of the Spaniards; but 


49—and kept them there, regardle: 


the new articles, inproved by the intrepidity, if 
not by the profundity, of Greenhow’s book, (ac- 
eredited as itis on this floor by the Senator from 
Michigan,) boldly take the short cut to the object, 
and now deny, out and out, what was confessed 
snd avoided before. In other respects, the Times 
articles now, are the memorials of the British fur- 
traders at the epoch of the uequisition of Louisiana, 
and the expulsion of these traders from it by virtue 
of the Utrecht line of 49. And now I want to 
ask the Senator from Michican {Mr. Cass] if, at 
seeing himself thus applauded by the London 
Times, he does not feel tempted, like the Athenian 
of old at sceing himself applauded by a rabble that 
he despised, to turn round to his friends, and ask 
what he had done amiss to bring this app'ause upon 
him? [Mr. Cass nodded assent.] Tenn tell him 
what he has done amiss: he has taken the British 
fur-traders’ side of the line of Utrecht. And as for 
the editor of the ‘Times, if he wishes licht on the 
subject, I can refer him to authentic sources of in- 
formation just at his hand, namely: the King’s 
map, with the Utrecht line upon it, as well as the 
Maine boundary line upon it, (all written in the 
old King’s own hand,) which so marvellously dis- 
appeared from the Foreign Office at the time of the 
Ashburton treaty; and also to the thin quarto, with 
red edges, printed at the corner of St. Martin’s Lane, 
Charing Cross, London, anno Domini MDCCLII, 
prepared by Thomas Jeffreys, Esq., Geographer to 
the Prince of Wales, and intended for the instruc- 
tion of the heir-apparent to the dominions whose 
boundaries he was defining to him. Upon Jenkin- 
son’s principle, the Times editor should confess, 
after seeing this map of George the Third, and this 
geography, in which that king studied the bound- 
aries of his dominions, 

This bit of rubbish being removed from my path, 
I now go on with my subject. 

The value of the country—I mean the Columbia 
river and its valley—(I must repeat the limitation 
every time, lest I be carried up to 54° 40')—has 
been questioned on this floor and elsewhere. It 
has been supposed to be of little value—hardly 
worth the possession, much less the acquisition ; 
and treated rather as a burden to be got rid of, than 
as a benefit to be preserved. This is a great error, 
and one that only prevails on this side of the water: 
the British know better; and if they held the tithe 
of our tite, they would fight the world for what 
we depreciate. It is not a worthless country, 
but one of immense value, and that under many 
aspects, and will be occupied by others, to our in- 
jury and annoyance, if not by ourselves for our 
own benefit and protection. Forty years ago it 
was written by Humboldt, that the banks of the 
Columbia presented the only situation on the north- 


west coast of America fit for the residence of a civ- | 


ilized people. Experience has confirmed the truth 


the Straits of Fuca out to New Archangel, (and 
nothing but a fur trading post there,) remains a va- 
cant waste, abandoned since the quarrel of Nootka 
Sound, and become the derelict of nations. The 
Columbia only invites a possessor; and for that 
possession, sagacious British diplomacy has been 
long weaving its web. It is not a worthless pos- 
session; but valuable under many and large as- 
pects; to the consideration of some of which I now 
proce ed. 

It is valuable, both as a country to be inhabited, 
and as a position to be held and defended. I speak 
of it, first, as a position, commanding the North 
Pacific ocean, and ovgriooking the eastern coast of 
Asia. ‘The North Pacific is a rich sea, and is 
alrendy the seat of a great commerce: British, 
French, American, Russian, and ships of other 
nations, frequent it. Our whaling ships cover it: 
our ships ot war go there to protect our interest; 
and, great as that interest now Is, itis only the be- 
ginning. Futurity will develop an immense, and 
various, commerce on that sea, of which the far 
greater part will be American. ‘That commerce, 
neither in the merchant ships which carry it on, 
nor in the military marine which protects it, can 
find a port, to call its own, within twenty thousand 
miles of the field of its on rations. The double 
length of the two Americas has to be run—a 
stormy and i rape stuous cape to be double d—to 
find itself in a port of its own country: while here 
lies one in the very edge of its field, ours by right, 
ready for use, and ample for every purpose of re- 
fuce and re pair, protection and domination, Can 
we turn our back upon it? and, in turning the 
back, deliver it up to the British? Insane, and 
suicidal would be the fatal act! 

To say nothing of the daily want of such a port 
in time of peace, its want, in time of war, becomes 
ruinous. Commodore Porter has often told me 
that, with protection from batteries in the mouth 
of the Columbia, he never would have put himself 
in a condition to be attacked under the weak, or 
collusive guns of a neutral port. He has told me 
that, with such a port for the reception of his 
prizes, he would not have sunk in the ocean, or 
hid in islands where it was often found, the three 
millions of British property captured in his three 
years daring and dauntless cruise. Often has he 
told me, that, with such a port at his hand, he 
would never have been driven to spill upon the 
waters, that oil, for want of which, as a member 
of the British Parliament said, London had burnt 
darkly—had been in the dark—tfor a whole year. 
What happened to Commodore Porter and his 
prizes—what happened to all our merchant ships, 
driven from the North Pacific during the war—all 
this to happen again, and upon a far larger scale, 
is but half the evil of tarnine our backs now upon 
this commanding position; for, to do so, is to deli- 
ver it into the hands of a Power that knows the 
value of positions—the four quarters of the globe, 
and our own coasts attest that—and has her eye 
on this one. @he very year afier the renewal of 
the delusive convention of 18]8—in the year ]829— 
a master ship-carpenter was despatched from Lon- 
don to Fort Vaneouver, to begin there the repair 
of vessels, and even the construction of small 
ones; and this work has been going on ever since. 
She resists our possession now! If we abandon, 
she will retain!) And her wooden walls, bristling 
with cannon, and issuing from the mouth of the 
Columbia, will give the law to the North Pacific, 
permitting our ships to sneak about in time of 
peace—sinking, seizing, or chasing them away, in 
time of war. As a position, then, and if nothing 
but a rock, or desert point, the possession of the 
Columbia is invaluable to us; and it becomes our 
duty to maintain it at all hazards. 

Agriculturally the value of the country is great; 
and, to understand it in all its extent, this large 

country should be contemplated under its different 
divisions—the threefold natural geographical divi- 
sions under which it presents itself: the maritime, 
the middle, and the mountain districts. 

The maritime region—the fertile part of it—is 
the long valley between the Cascade and the coast 
ranges of mountains, extending from the head of the 
Wah-lah-math, near the latitude of 42 degrees, to 
the Straits of Fuca, near latitude 49. In this val- 


ley lies the rich tidewater region of the Columbia, 
with the Wah-lah-math river on the south, and the 
Coweliske, and the Olympic district, on the north. /! 
It is a valley of near five hundred miles long, north 
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of this wise remark. All the rest of the coast, from 
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and south, and above one hundred wide;—pjc), 
soil, grass and timber—sufficient of itself to e.. 
stitute a respectable State, and now the seat of») 
British commercial and military post of Va te 
ver,and of their great farming establish 
Nisqually. 

The middle district, from the Cascade ranep ,,, 
near the base of the Rocky Mountains, is tho ,, 
gion called, desert, and which, in the imaginat , 
of many, has given character to the whole eqy, 
try. In some respects it is a desert—barrey , 
wood—sprinkled with sandy plains—melane}o) 
under the sombre aspect of the gloomy artemj . 
—and desolate from voleanic rocks, throueh ; 
chasms of which plunge the headlong strey 
But this desert has its redeeming points—mniue| 


Ment 


ii Wa 
ter—grass—-many oases—mountains capped wit! 
snow, to refresh the air, the land, and the eye— 
blooming valleys—a clear sky, pure air, and a x) 
preme salubrity. It is the home of the horse! foyp 
there wild in all the perfection of his first nature— 
beautiful and fleet—fiery and docile—patient, « 
during, and affectionate. General Clark has tol! 
me that, of the one hundred and seventy hwo) 
which he and Lewis obtained in this district, }y 
had never seen the mateh in any equal nunibe; 
and he had seen the finest which the sporti, 
course, or the warlike parade, had exhibited 
Virginia. It is the home of that horse—the hops; 
of Persia—which gallops his eighty miles a day- 
swimming the rivers as he comes to them—finds 
his own food at night, the hoof scraping away | 
snow when it hides the grass—gallops his eight 
miles again the next day; and so on through a lo) 
and healthy life; carrying his master in the ehas: 
or the fight, circumventing the game, and pursi 
the foe, with the intelligence of reason and t| 
fidelity of friendship. General Clark has infor, 
ed me that it was necessary to keep a scout alead, 
to drive away the elk and buffalo, at the sicht o: 
which all their horses immediately formed for tJ 
chase, the loose ones dashing off to surround avd 
circumvent the game. The old hunters also hay 
told me their marvellous stories about these ho; 





_ and that in war and hunting they had more sc 


than people, and as much courage, and loved | 
as well, The country that produces such hors 
must also produce men, and cattle, and all the 
ferior animals; and must have many benefice 
attributes to redeem it from the stgma of de 
tion. 

The mountain division has its own peculiar fi 
tures, and many of them as useful as picturesq 
At the base of the mountains, a long, broad, : 

’ ’ 
high bench is seen—three hundred miles long, | 
miles wide—the deposite of abraded mountai 
snow and verdure through thousands of year 
Lewis and Clark thus describe this great bene! 
land, which they twice crossed in their expediu 
to and from the Pacific ocean: 

“The country along the Rocky Mountains, for sever 
hundred miles in length and about fifty wide, is a@ high |) 
plain; in all its parts extremely fertile, and in many placrs 
covered with a growth of tall, long leated pine. ‘This pin 
is chiefly interrupted near the streams of water, where tl 
hills are steep and Jofty; but the soil is good, being unr 
cumbered by much stone, and possesses more timber | 
the level country. Under shelter of these hills, the bot! 
lands skirt the margin of the rivers, and though narrow au’ 
confined, are still fertile and rarely inundated. Nearly t 
whole of this widespread tract is covered with a protisivt 
of grass and plants, which are at this time (May) as high , 
the knee. Among these are a variety of eseulent plants an 
roots, acquired without much difficulty, and yielding 1} 
only a nutricious, but a very agreeable food. The air is pu 
and dry, the climate quite as mild, if not milder, than Ue 
same parallels of latitude in the Atlantic States, and mt ‘ 
be equally healthy, for all the disorders which we have W" 

| nessed may fairly be imputed more to the nature of Bie 

| than to any intemperance of climate, This gene ral obs 
vation is of course to be qualified, since in the same tr ti 
country the degrees of the combination ot heat and : a 
obey the influence of situation. Thus the rains of the !0 


grounds, near our camp, are snows in the high plains; anid 
while the sun shines with intense heat in the confines! 
toms, the plains enjoy amuch colder air, and the vege tal : 
is retarded at least fifteen days, while at the foot of tT 
mountains the snows are still many feet in depth; so tl 
within twenty miles of our camp we observe the mgor 
winter cold, the cool air of spring, and the oppressive h , 
of midsummer. Even on the plains, however, where 
snow has fallen, it seems to do but little injury to the er 
and other plants, which, though apparently t nder = cus 
ceptible, are still blooming, at the height of nearly « ig iter : 
inches through the snow. In short, this district all - 
many advantages to settlers, and if properly cultiv ate 
would yield every object necessary for the subsistence © 
comfort of civilized man.”’ 
Other, and smaller benches of the same characté 
are frequently seen, inviting the farmer to make his 
healthy habitation and fertile field upon it. 


Entering the gorges of the mountains, and a 


es 


su 


mist 
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cession of ovary tung is found which is seen in 
the alpine regions of witzerland, glaciers only ex- 
Magnificent mountain scenery—lakes— 
valleys—snow-capped mountains—clear 
streams and fountains—coves and parks—hot and 
warm springs—mineral waters of many varicties— 
calt in the solid and fluid state—salt lakes, and 
even hot salt springs—wood, coal, and iron. Such 
are the Rocky Mountains in the long and broad | 
gection from the head of the Rio Grande del Norte, 
of the sunny South, to the head of the Athabasca, 
of the Frozen ocean. This ample, rich, and ele- 
yated mountain region 1s deemed, by those unac- 
euainted with the Farthest West, to be, and to be 
forever, the desolate and frozen dominion of the 
wild beast and the savage. On the contrary, | 
view it as the future seat of population and power, | 
where man is to appear in all the moral, intellect- 
yal, and physical endowments which ennoble the 
jountain race, and where liberty, independence, 
and love of virtue, are to make their last stand on 
earth. 

Thus, agriculturally, and as producing the means 
of haman subsistence—as sustaining a population, 
and supplying the elements of wealth and power, 
as derived from the surface and the bowels of the 
earth—I look upon the region drained by the wa- 
wrs of the Columbia as one of the valuable divis- | 
ions of the North American continent. 

No reason to undervalue it on the score of com- 
merce. But this branch of her advantages are 
attacked through another channel—in the sup- 
josed unfitness of the mouth of the Columbia for 
ihe purposes of a port, commercial or naval. An | 
expedition of our own (Captain Wilkes) has fos- 
tered this opinion; but fortunately furnishes the 
correction to its own error. The narrative of the 
expedition condemns the port: the chart that ac- 
companies it, proves it to be good. This chart 
was constructed upon the seventy days’ labor of 
three young gentlemen, midshipmen in the expe- 
dition, Whose numerous soundings show the dili- 
cence and the accuracy of their work—their names, 
I read what was 


cepted. 


orassy 


Knox, Reynolds, and Blair. 
written in the narrative: it differed from all that 

I had read before. I examined the chart: it ap- 

peared to me to present a fine harbor. But, being 

nonautical man, I put no faith in my own opin- 

ions, and had recourse to others. Mr. James 

Blair, one of the three midshipmen who had sur- 

veyed the port, was in this city, son of my friend 

Francis P. Blair. I talked with him. His an- 

swers were satisfactory. I addressed him written | 
queries. Ele answered them; and his answers, 

supported by facts and reasons, placed the harbor 
above that of New York. Buta New York pilot 
was in the city—Mr. John Maginn—for eighteen 
years a pilot there, and that upon an apprentice- 
siip of ten years, and now the President of the 
New York Association of Pilots, and their agent | 
to attend to the, pilot bill before Congress; he was | 
here, and made my acquaintance. I asked him to 
compare the charts of the two harbors, New York 
aid the mouth of the Columbia, and give his opin- | 
ion in writing, detailed and reasoned, of their re- | 
spective merits. He did so: and these answers 
“ the port of the Columbia far above that of 
New York in every particular, without exception, 
which constitutes a good harbor. In depth of 
water and in width of channel—in directness of 
channels, one being exactly straight, the other 
with an elbow only—in the form and character of | 
the bar, which is narrow, with a hard sand bot- 
tom,and gently sloping to the shores—in readi- | 
hess of access to the sea, being in the very edge of 
the ocean—in freedom from ice in winter and great 
heats in summer—in steadiness of winds and cur- 
rents—in freedom from shelters outside of the har- 
bor, where enemies’ ships or fleets in time of war, 
can hide, and lie in wait for returning or outgoing 
vessels—in number, extent, and safety of arfthor- 
ing places, sufficient for any number and any class | 
of vessels, immediately within the harbor—in de- | 
fensibility, being, from the narrowness of the 
mouth and the high points which overlook it, sus- | 
eeptuble of absolute defence. And in this respect, | 
the mouth of the Columbia stands out pre-emi- | 


ey distinguished over all the rivers of the At- | 


anue, and most of those of the world. No seven || 


mouths, like the Nile, or three like the Mississip- 
P'—no broad outlets through low sands and 
marshes—no wide expanse of water at its mouth, 
but a bay within, large enough to hold ten thou- | 
sand vessels, a narrow gate to enter the sea, and | 


| promontories on each side to receive batteries to 


defend it. In short, ina state of nature, without 
pilots, light-houses, buoys, beacons, steam tow- 
boats, an excellent port: with these advantages, 
superior to New York for every vessel, from the 
merchant service to the ship-of-the-line. Such is 
the harbor at the mouth of the Columbia, which 
has been undervalued for several reasons; amone 
others, to find an argument for going to 54° 40’ to 
search for harbors in the depths of volcanic chasms, 
often too deep for anchorage, too abrupt for ap 


| proach, and always seated in steril lands to which 


geography has attached the name of Desolation. 
Like the other disadvantages attributed to the Co- 
lumbia, that of the harbor at the mouth of the river 
vanishes at the touch of examination! not only 
vanishes, but turns out to be one of its ereat and 
positive superiorities. [ would read the statements 
of Midshipman Blair, and the pilot, Mr. Maginn, 
but find them too long for a place in a speech: 
they will appear in an appendix. All the capaci- 
ties of this harbor are well known to the British. 
Otten have their Government vessels surveyed it— 
three times that I know of, and never with a dis- 
paraging report. But why argue? While I speak, 
the work is goingon. Vessels have been entering 
the port since 1792—a period of fifty-six years— 


| without pilots, lights, buoys, beacons, steam tow- 


boats: without any of the aids which the skill and 
power of civilizauon gives to a port. ‘They are 


| entering it now; and, counting from its first dis- 


| entered it, and entered it safely. 


covery, there is not a day in the year, nor an hour 
in the day, or in the night, in which they have not 
A few have been 
wrecked, and very few; the great mass have en- 
tered safely, and this in a state of nature. What 
will it be, then, when aided like the established 
ports of the civilized world ? 

The carrying trade between eastern Asia and 


| western America will be another of the advantages 
| belonging to the Columbia. It is the only position 


between the Isthmus of Darien and Behring’s 
Straits on which a naval power can exist. Mexico 


| has no timber, few ports, and none of the elements 


of ship building. ‘The Lower California is the 
same. Northern California, with the Bay of San 
Francisco, and the magnificent timber of the Sierra 
Nevada, is now shown, by the discoveries of Cap- 
tain Frémont, to be geographically appurtenant to 


| the Columbia, and in time must obey its destiny. 


| approach from below. 


The Columbia river is the seat of a great naval pre- 
eminence: magnificent timber—the whole tidewater 
region of the river, 180 miles in length—fit for a 
continuous ship-yard—supplied with everything 
from above—secure against the possibility of hostile 
North of the Straits of 
Fuca, it is a continued volcanic desolation, where 
ships will hardly go, much less be built. During 
three hundred years, it has remained, and still re- 
mains, the derelict of nations. Russian fur-traders 
alone have seated themselves upon some of its 
hyperborean islands. ‘There is no seat for a naval 
power on the western coast of North America, ex- 
cept on the Columbia. ‘The Asiatics have no taste 
for the sea; they never seek the great ocean. ‘The 
people on the Columbia, then, will be the carriers, 
almost exclusively, between eastern Asia, and its 


| myriad of islands, on one side, and all Mexico, 
| California, and Northwest America, on the other; 


| wealth may be found. 


|} and rich will be the profits of such carrying. 1 


set itdown as another of the great advantages of 
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the Columbia. | 
The grasses of the country, indigenous as they | 


are, and in the wild state, are named by Captain 


|| Frémont as among its natural advantages, sources 


of national and individual wealth, and the means 
of changing the mode of military operations, by 
dispensing with the heavy commissariat of Euro- 
pean armies. Horses for the men to ride on, and 
cattle for them to feed on, would both find their 
support in these grasses, and permit the most rapid 
and extended movements of mounted gun-men, 
cavalry, and horse artillery. He says: 


‘Referring to my journal for particular descriptions, and 
for sectional boundaries between good and bad districts, I 
ean only say, in general and comparative terms, that, in 
that branch of agriculture which implies the cultivation of 
grains and staple crops, it would be inferior to the Atlantic 
States, though many parts are superior for wheat; while, in 
the rearing of flocks and herds, it would claim a high place. 
Its grazing capabilities are great; and even in the indigenous 
grass now there, an element of national and individual 
In fact, the valuable grasses begin 


| within one hundred and fifty miles of the Missouri frontier, 


and extend to the Pacific ocean. East of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, it is the short curly grass, on which the buffalo delights 1 


| pabilities of an immense Power. 


915 


to feed, (whence its name of buffalo,) and which is still good 
when dry and apparently dead, West of those mountains, 
itis a larger growth, in clusters, and hence called bunch 
grass, and which has a second or fall growth. Plains and 
mountains both exhibit them; and I have seen good pas 
turage at an elevation of ten thousand feet. In this spon 
taneous product, the trading or travelling caravans can find 
subsistence for their animais; and, in military operations. 
any number of cavalry may be moved, and any number ot 
cattle may be driven; and thas men and horses be supported 
on long expeditions, and even in winter in the sheltered 
situations.”*>  (P. 277. 


Militarily, its advantages are vast, and are graph- 
ieally sketched by Captain Frémont. In his ex- 
tended explorations, he has viewed the country 
under every aspect of natural or physical geogra 
phy, and thus presents it under its military aspect 
In a state of nature : 

* The Columbia is the only river which traverses the 
whole breadth of the country, breaking through all the 
ranges, and entering the sea, Drawing its waters from a 
section of ten degrees of latitude in the Rocky Mountains, 
Which are collected into one stream by three main forks, 
(Lewis's, Clark’s, and the North fork,) near the centre of 
the Oregon valley, this great river thenee proceeds by’ a 
single channel to the sea, while its three forks lead each to 
a’ piss in the mountains, which opens the way into the in 
terior of the continent. This fact in relation to the rivers 
of this region, gives animmense value to the Columbia. Its 
mouth is the only inlet and outlet to and from the sea; its 
three forks lead to the passes in the mountains; it is, there 
fore, the only line of communication between the Pacific 
and the interior of North Ameriea; and all operations of 
war or commerce, of national or social intercourse, must 
be conducted upon it, ‘This gives it a value beyond estima 
tion, and would involve irreparable injury if lost. In this 
unity and concentration of its waters, the Pacifie side of our 
continent differs entirely from the Atlantie side, where the 
Waters of the Alleghany Mountains are dispersed into many 
rivers, having their different entrances into the sen, and 
opening many lines ofcommunication with the interior, 

“The Pacitie coast is equally different from that of the 
Atlantic. The coast of the Adantie is low and open, in 
dented with numerous bays, sounds, and river estuaries, 
accessible everywhere, and opening by many channels into 
the heart of the country. The Pacific coast, on the contrary, 
is high and compact, with few bays, and but one that opens 
intothe heart of the country, The immediate coast is what 
the seamen call ivon bound. A little within, it is skirted by 
two successive ranges of mountains, standing as ramparts 
between the sea and the interior country; and to get through 
which, there is but one gate, and that narrow and easily 
detended. ‘This structure of the coast, backed by these two 
ranges of mountains, with its concentration and unity ot 
waters, gives to the country an immense military strength, 
and will probably render Oregon the most impregnable 
country in the world.”? (pp. 274-5.) 

Commercially, the advantages of Oregon will 
be great—fur greater than any equal portion of the 
Atlantic States. The eastern Asiatics, who will 
be their chief customers, are more numerous than 
our customers in western Europe—more profitable 
to trade with, and less dangerous to quarrel with. 
Their articles of commerce are richer than those 
of Europe; they want what the Oregons will have 
to spare—bread and provisions—and have no sys- 
tems of policy to prevent them from purchasing 
these necessaries of life from those who can sup- 
ply them. ‘The sea which washes their shores is 
every way a better sea than the Atlantic—richer 
in its whale and other fisheries—in the fur regions 
which enclose it to the north—more fortunate in 
the tranquillity of its character, in its freedom from 
storms, guif-streams, and icebergs—in its perfect 
adaptation to steam navigation—in its intermediate 
or half-way islands, and its myriad of rich islands 
on its further side ;—in its freedom from maritime 
Powers on its coasts, except the American, which 
is to grow up atthe mouth of the Columbia. As 
a people to trade with—as a sea to navigate—the 
Mongolian race of eastern Asia, and the North 
Pacific ocean, are far preferable to the Europeans 
and the Atlantic. 

But enough of this. The country is vindicated: 
error is dispelled. Instead of worthlessness, the 
rezion of the Oregon is proved to have all the ca- 
Agricultural 
capabilities to sustain a great population, and to 
furnish the elements of commerce and manufac- 
tures—a vast and rich commerce and navigation at 
its hands—a peaceable sea to navigate—gentle and 
profitable people to trade with them—a climate 
of supreme and almost miraculous salubrity—a 
natural frontier of mountain ramparts—a triple 
barrier of mountains—to give her a military im- 
pregnability. 5 

Having cleared anne the errors which under- 


' valued the country, and pointed out the advantages 


peculiar to it, 1 now come to another advantage, 
common to all North America, and long since the 


_cherished vision of my 7 imagination. A 


Russian Empress said of the Crimea: Here lies 
the road to Byzantium. I say to my fellow-citi- 
zens: Through the valley of the Columbia, lies the 
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North American road to India. 
rears azo I wrote something on this head, and pub- 
hated it. A quarter of a century of experience 
and observation has given me nothing to detract 
from what | then wrote—nothing to add, except as 
derived from the progress of the arts, and especi- 
ally omnipotent steam. ; 
The trade of the East has always been the rich- 
est jewel in the diadem of commerce, All nations, 
in all aves, have sought it; and those which obtain- 
ed it. or even a share of it, attained the highest 
degree of opulence, refinement, and power. ‘The 
routes throurh which it flowed fertilized deserts, 
and built up cities and kingdoms amidst the deso- 
lation of rocks and sands. Phenicia, Egypt, Per- 
sia, were among the ancient thoroughfares of this 
commerce; Constantinople and Alexandria among 
its modern channels; and Venice and Genoa in the 
south, and Brages and Antwerp in the north, the 
means of its distribution over Kurope. All grew 
rich and powerful upon it; and, with wealth and 
power, came civilization and refinement. The 
Cape of Good Hope became the recent route, with 
wealth to its discoverers, the Portuguese, and to 
all their rivals and followers—the Dutch, English, 
French, and others. 
The commerce of Asia, always dazzling to the 
Oriental nations, became the intense object of de- 





sire to the western Europeans, from the time that 
the crusaders visited Constantinople, and Vasca di 
Gama doubled the ¢ Jape of Good Hope. The daz- 
viling attraction of this commerce was the cause of 
the discovery of the New World. Columbus, go- 
ine west to Asia, was arrested by the intervention 
of the two Americas. From his day to the prese nt, 
skill and power have exerted themselves to get 
round, or through this formidable obstacle. All 
the attempts to discover a northwest passage were 
sO many attempts to discover a western road to 
India. All the discoveries of the French among 
the interior lakes and great rivers of North Amer- 
ica were with the same view. La Salle, the great 
French discoverer, parting from his friends eight 
miles from Montreal, for his last word, exclaimed, 
La Chine! (China,) as the word which displayed 
the object and end of his adventurous enterprise; 
and by that name the spotis known to thisday. He 
had all the qualities of a great discoverer but one: 
he knew not how to coneiliate the feelings of his 
people, and fell a sacrifice to their resentment on 
the Arkansas. ‘lhe Jesuit fathers, courageous and 
4ousS missionaries, to whom the world was in- 


debted for all its early knowledve of the interior of 


North America, (I am speaking only of this in- 
terior,) seeing the waters of a thousand lakes, held 
in equilibrium on a vast plateau in the centre of the 
continent, from which three great rivers went off 
north, south, and east, to the Atlantic; and hear- 
ing the Indians speak of a river of the west, in their 
language Oreran—a spelling which Humboldt fol- 


Twenty-eight 


lows—naturally supposed that, from the same | 


plateau a fourth great river went off west, and actu- 
ally sketched an Oregan from Lake Winepec to the 
Pacific, still to be seen on some old maps. ‘They 
were right in the fact of the river, though mistaken 
in its source; and this is the first knowledge which 
history has of Oregon. 


Mr. Jetlerson, that man of rare endowments and 


common sense—of genius and judgment—philoso- 
phy and practice—-whose fertile mind was always 
teeming with enterprises beneficial to his species: 
this rare man, following up the grand idea of Co- 


lumbus, and taking up the unfinished enterprise of 


La Salle, and anxious to crowd into his Adminis- 
tration a galaxy of brilliant events, early projected 
the discovery of an inland route to the Pacific 
ocean. ‘The Missouri river was to be one long 
link in this chain of communication: the Columbia, 
or any other that might serve the purpose, on the 
other side of the mountains, was to be another. 
Lewis and Clark were sent out to discover a com- 
mercial route to the Pacific ocean; and so judi- 
ciously was their enterprise conducted that their 
return route must become, and forever remain, the 
route of commerce: the route further south, through 
the South Pass, near latitude 42, will be the trav- 
elling road; but commerce will take the water line 
of their return, crossing the Rocky Mountains in 
latitude 47, through the North Pass. 

With the exception of a small part of the route, 
the Hudson Bay Company now follow, and have 
followed for thirty years, the route of Lewis and 
Clark. ‘These eminent discoverers left the Co- 
lumbia river near the mouth of Lewis’s fork, went 


| periodical flood. 
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up the Kooskooske, thence over a high mountain 
to the forks of Clark’s river; and thence through 
the North Pass to the Great Falls of the Mis- 
souri. The Hudson Bay Company have diseov- 
ered a better route to Clark’s river, following the 
Columbia higher up, and leaving it at the Upper 
Falls, in latitude about 38), and where they have 
established their depot for the mountain trade, called 
Fort Colville. From these Falls it is sixty miles 
overland to Clark’s river, whence the river is nav- 
igable to its forks, three hundred miles up, and 
within one hundred and fifty miles of the Great 
Falls of the Missouri. Along this route the Hud- 
son Bay Company have carried on their trade, for 
near thirty years, even quite through to the east 
side of the Rocky Mountains; paying no duties, 
using our river and territories, poisoning the minds 
of the Indians against us, and exhausting the coun- 
try of its furs. ‘Their goods arrive at Fort Van- 
couver in ships from London—ascend the Colum- 
bia to Fort Colville in batteaux—make a portage 
of sixty miles to Clark’s river, the lower part of 
that river being unfit for navigation; then ascend 
Clark’s river to its forks, three hundred miles, and 
thence to the headwaters of the Missouri. The 
only part of this route with which I have but little 
acquaintance is the sixty miles of portage from the 
Upper Falls of the Columbia to the point where 
Clark’s river can be navigated. It may be moun- 
tainous; but that it is practicable, is proved by the 
fact that the Hudson Bay Company have used it 
for thirty years: that it is the best route, is proved 
by the further fact that long acquaintance with the 
country has notinduced them to change it. With 
this slight deviation, the Hudson Bay Company 
follow the return route of Lewisand Clark; and this 
will be the route of commerce to the end of time. 
The Columbia river ts decried for its navigation, 
not by the Briush, who know its value, and strug- 
gle to maintain its possession; but by those who 
see the whole country beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains through the medium of depreciation. It is, 
even ina state of nature, a practicable river for 
navigation. The tide flows up it one hundred and 
eighty miles; and to that distance there is ship nav- 
imation. Batteaux ascend it to Fort Colville, at 
the Upper Falls, making more, or fewer, portages, 
according to the state of the water; and beyond that 
point they still ascend, to the “ Boat Eneamp- 
ment,’ opposite the head of the Athabasca; where 
a Pass in the mountains leads to the waters of the 
Frozen ocean. Periodically, the river is flooded 
by the melting of the snows in the mountains; and 
then many of the falls and rapids are buried in 
deep water, and no trace of thenr seen. ‘This is 
even the case with the Great Falls, where a pitch 
of twenty-eight feet, at low water, disappears 
wholly under the flood. Sixty feet is the rise, and 
that annual, and punctual. No ice obstructs its 
surface: no sunken trees encumber its bottom. Art 
will improve the navigation, and steam-vessels will 
undoubtedly run to the Upper Falls—the pitch 
sixteen feet—a distance from tidewater of some 


| six hundred miles; and the point where the land 


carriage of sixty miles begins. Clark’s river has 
a breadth of one hundred and fifty yards, up to its 
forks, being near the width of the Cumberland at 
Nashville. ‘Phe melting of the snows gives it a 
The valley through which this 
river flows is rich and handsome, in places fifteen 
miles wide, well wooded and grassy, ornamented 
with the beautiful Flat Head Lake—a lake of thirty- 
five miles in length, seated in a large fertile cove, 
and embosomed 1n snow-capped mountains. Hot 
and warm springs, advantageously compared by 


| Lewis and Clark to those in Virginia, also enrich 
| it; and when the East India trade has taken its 


course through this valley, here may grow up, not 
a Palmyra of the desert, but a Palmyra, queen of 
the mountains. From the forks of Clark’s river, 
nearly due east, it is about ninety miles to the 
North Pass, along a well-beaten buffalo road, and 
over a fertile, grassy, and nearly level mountain 
plain. The North Pass is as easy as the South— 
practicable by any vehicle in a state of nature, and 
no obstacle to the full day’s march of the traveller. 
Lewis and Clark made thirty-two miles the day 
they came through it, and without being sensible 
of any essential rise at the point of separation be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific waters. To the 


'right and left the mountains rose high; but the 


Pass itself is a depression in the mountain, sinking 
to the level of the country at their base. From this 
Pass to the Great Falls of the Missouri, and nearly 


east from it, is sixty miles—in all, one hundred 
and fifty miles from the forks of Clark’s riy, o 
the Great Fails of the Missouri, which, added “4 
sixty miles from Clark's river to the Upper Fp 
of the Columbia, gives two hundred and ten yy), 

of land carriage between the large navigable y 7h 

of the Columbia and Missouri. Pa ae 

This is the sum of my best information on 4) 
subject, the result of thirty years inquiries 
believed to be correct; but an accurate toporra 
cal survey of the country between the two riy. 
and a profile, as well as a superficies man, 
barometrical, geological, botanical, astrono) 
and meteorological tables and observations, ywyyi4 
solve every question, and be a large contrilytion 
to the science of the age, and to the future tranc. 
action of business. If snow, during some mont! ‘ 
should be found to impede the steam car jy 
elevated region, (guessed to be seven thousand fer: 
above the level of the sea,) that same snow 7 
comes the basis for the next best land conyevann, 
after the steam ear—the sleigh. So that this ” 
intervention of dry ground between Canton ayy 
New York will prove to be no obstacle either i 
summer or winter. 

Arrived at the Great Falls of the Missouri. th 
East India merchant may look back and say, my 
voyage is finished! He may look forward and 
say, a thousand markets lie before me, of all whic) | 
may take choice. A downward navigation of two 
thousand five hundred miles carries him to &. 
Louis, the centre of the valley of the Mississipyj, 
and the focus to which converge all the stea, 

boats—now thousands, hereafter to be myriad 
from all the extended circumference of that y 
valley. Long before he reaches St. Louis, he j 
running the double line of American towns and y 
lages seated on either bank of the river. The M 
souri river is said to be the best steamboat riy 
upon the face of the earth—the longest—retai) 
its water best at all seasons, and periodically flood- 
ed ata known day—free from rocks, and, for nearly 
two thousand miles, free from sunken trees; for it 
is on approaching the heavy forest lands of 1) 
lower Missouri that this obstruction occurs. A}! 
above is clear ofthisdanger. The river is larve from 
the Falls down; the mountain streams, almost in- 
numerable, pouring down such ample contributions. 
At the Mandan villages, and after the junction with 
the Yellow Sione, itself equal in length to the Ohio, 
it presents the same maje stic appearance to the ¢ y 
that it does towards its mouth. Coal lines its 
banks in many places; fertile land abounds. A 
military post will doubtless soon be established at 
the Great Falls, as also on this side, at the Yellow 
Stone, and beyond, in the valley of Clark’s river, 
and on the Columbia, at the Upper Falls: every 
post will be the nucleus of a settlement, and t! 
future site of a great city. The East India m 
chant, upon the new North American road, will 
find himself at home, and among his countrymen, 
and under the flag and the arms of his country, 
from the moment he reaches the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia—say within fifteen days afier leaving Can- 
‘ton! All the rest, to the remotest market which he 
can choose, either in the vast interior of the Union, 
| or on its extended cireumference, will be among 
friends. What a contrast to the time, and tl 
perils, the exposure and expense of protecticn, 
which the present six months’ voyage involves! 

Arrived at the Great Falls of the Missouri, the 
East India merchant, upon this new road, ill se 
a thousand markets before him, each inviting his 
approach, and of easy, direct, and ready access. 
A downward navigation of rapid descent takes hin 
to St. Louis, and New Orleans, and to all the 
| places between. A continuous voyage, without 

shifting the position of an ounce of his cargo, will 

carry him from the Great Falls to Pittsburg: * 
single transhipment, and three days will take hin 
to the Atlantic coast: omnipotent steam flying him 
from Canton to Philadelphia in the marvellous 
space of some forty-odd days! Tonly mention ove 
line, and one city, as a sample of all the rest. 
What is said of Pittsburg and Philadelphia, may 
be equally said of all the western river towns to- 
| wards the heads of navigation, and of all the At- 

lantic, Gulf, or Lake cities, with which they 
/ communicate. Some sixty days, the usual rua of 
| a bill of exchange, will reach the most remote: *? 
_ that a merchant may give a sixty days’ bill in ws 
_own country, after this route is in operation, a" 
| pay it at maturity with silks and teas which were 
) in Canton on the day of its date. 
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This is the North Americ 


ready now for use, except the short link from the | 
read) 


mouth of the Columbia to the Great Falls of Mis- 
souri!—all the rest now ready—made ready by 
nature, aided by private means and individual en- 
terprise, without the aid, or even countenance of 
vovernment! And will government now refuse 
vis aid; nay, more, obstruct the enterprise of indi- 
viduals, and frustrate the designs of nature, by 
ieaving the Columbia where it improvidently placed 


it, in the year 1818—in the hands of a foreign Pow- | 


er, and that Power Great Britain ? Forbid it, every 
nrmciple of right and justice—every consideration 
of policy and interest. Now is the me to decide 
this great question, and to redeem the error of 1818. 


My voice denounced the error then, and was un- | 


ieoded. It was solitary, and received no response. 
A nation now demands it; and it is not for a na- 
tion’s representatives to disregard a nation’s call. 
But even if it should be so, it may defer, but can- 
pot defeat, the great event. There is an order in 
he march of human events which the improvi- 
dence of governments may derange, but cannot 
destroy. Individuals will accomplish what gov- 
-rnments neglect, and events will go forward with- 
out law to guide them. So it has been already 
with this Columbia. In 1792, a private individual 
»f Boston discovered this river: he revealed its ex- 
isience to the world: government took no notice 
of his splendid revelation. In 1806 Lewis and 
Clark returned from the Columbia: government 
sent no troops there to occupy and retain the do- 
main which they had nationalized. ‘The seat of'a 
future empire lay a derelict on the coast of its rich 
uid tranquil sea. An individual administered upon 
die vacant domain. A man of head—Mr. John 
Jacob Astor—sent a colony there. During two 


years his batteaux, carrying up goods, and bring- | 


ing down furs, traversed every water of the Co- 
lumbia; his ships visited Canton, New Archangel, 
the coasts of California, the Sandwich and the Po- 
iynesian islands. Astoria was in communication 
with the commercial world. The name of the 
young Tyre—future queen of the New World— 
was known to nations. 


mencement. 
of government after the war. 


ries, taken from the United States during the war, 
were, by the first article of that treaty, to be re- 
stored. The posts or places of Astoria, the Oka- 
nag-an, the Spo-kan, the Wah-lah-math, and the 
whole territory of the Columbia river and its valley, 


came under the terms of the treaty, and were bound 
to be restored. 


After the peace of 1783, the northwestern posts 


were retained: British traders, backed by their | 
government, retained them: the Indian wars of | 


1i91-3-4, were the fruit of that retention; and the 


war of 1812 found one of its roots in the same | 
cause. ‘This was the fate of western posts after | 
After the war of 1812, || 
afar worse fate awaited the western posts on the | 


the war of the Revolution. 


Columbia. A fictitious restoration of one post was 
iransacted—to be accompanied, in the very moment 
of the transaction, by the surrender of the whole 
country to the British. 
whole; for nothing less was, or could be, the effect 
fa joint-use possession between the weak and the 
‘rong; between the scattered and dispersed Amer- 
aan traders, abandoned by their government, and 
‘he organized British companies, supported b 


thers! A quarter of a century the British have | 


held the Columbia, the government doing nothing. 
Four years ago the people began to move. They 
‘rossed the Rocky Mountains; they have gone 
‘own into the tidewater region of the Columbia. 


Vithout the aid of government, they are recover | 


‘ng what government lost, and renewing the phe- 


homenon of mere individuals exploring the bounds | 


ot distant lands, and laying the foundation of dis- 
‘antempires. "The question of American coloniza- 
ton of the Columbia is settled ! 
settled it; they are now there, and will stay there. 
Che trade with India will begin. Ifno more John 
Jacob Astors shall arise to commence the trade 
upon a great scale, it will proceed upon a small 
ehe—srow up by degrees—find an emporium in the 
mouth of the Columbia, and spread itself all over 
i ry America, through the line of the Columbia 
‘nd of the Missouri. The North American road 


The fate of the restoration of all | 
western posts attended the posts on the Columbia. | 


I say the surrender of the | 


The pone have | 


| Great Bear Lake, and after two thousand miles of 


|| East will find a new route to the New World, fol- 
| lowed by the wealth and power which has always 


| tages resulting from the occupation of the Colum- 


| Hudson’s Bay and the Pacific. 
| he followed the Unjigah, or Peace river, bearing 
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an Road to India, all || to India will be established by the people, if not | 


by the government. ‘The rich commerce of' the 


attended it; and this will be another of the advan- 


bia. 


And now, Mr. President, this is the exact reason 
why the British want the Columbia. ‘They want 
it as the indispensable link in their own projected 
North American route to India. This is shown 
in McKenzie’s history of his voyages of discov- 
ery in 1789 and 1793. On both occasions he was 
seeking a river line of communication between 
In the first voyage 


northwest through the Great Slave Lake and the 


navigation, found himself at the Frozen Ocean, 


| north, or rather east of Behring’s Straits. That was 


too far north to answer any purpose. In the year 


| 1793, he sat out again to find a more southern river 


| to the Pacific. 


On both voyages he sat out from 
the same point—Fort Chipewyan, on the Athaba- 
ca Lake. Instead of descending the Unjigah, he 
now ascended it—went up to its head in the Rocky 
Mountains—passed through a low gap—found a 
stream flowing west, and followed it from its 
source in 55° of north latitude, and followed it 
down to 52°. Finding it to bear south, and be- 


| coming a large river, McKenzie believed it to be 


thereupon left it, and crossed over direct to the 


the Columbia, already discovered by Gray; and 


| Pacific ocean, which he reached some distance 














| 


J || claring that the Columbia was the only line of 
Then came the acts of | i 


covernment to baulk, delay, defer the great com- | 
I do not mean the war—that was a | 
brief and necessary event—but [ speak of the acts | 
The commissioners 


did their duty at Ghent: all posts, places, territo- || adventurers, who would instantly disappear from 


| making the Americans disappear from it, was as 
| justifiable an operation as that of catching a beaver, | 
land killing him for his skin. 


north of Vancouver’s Island. This voyage, like \| 
the other, had failed in its object: it found no navi- 
gable British river leading to the Pacifie. And then 
a new idea struck the disappointed explorer, which 
he gave to the country, and impressed upon the 
Briush government, eight years afterwards, in his 
History of the Fur Trade. ‘That work, published 
in London in the year 1801, after lamenting that 
a Northwest Passage could not be found, and de- 


interior communication with the Pacific ocean, | 
boldly proposed to take it! on no other ground | 
than that it was indispensable to the commercial | 
communication between Hudson’s Bay and the Pa- | 
cific, and no obstacle in the way, but American 


before a well-reguiated trade! that is to say, be- 
fore the power of the British fur-trading com- | 
panies, backed by the power of the British gov- | 
ernment. Here 1s the extract from McKenzie’s 
History, which very coolly recommends all this 
policy, as if the taking an American river, and 


Here is the propo- 
sition of McKenzie, earnestly pressed upon his || 
government: || 


“The Russians, who first discovered that, along the coasts || 
of Asia, no useful or regular navigation existed, opened an 
interior communication by rivers, &c., and through that long 1 
and wide-extended continent, to the strait that separates || 
Asia from America, over which they passed to the Ameri- || 
ean continent. Our situation is, at length, in some degree, | 
similar to‘theirs: the non-existence of a practicable passage 
by sea, and the existence of one through the continent, are | 
clearly proved, and it requires only the countenance and || 
support of the British Goverument to increase, in avery || 
tuuple proportion, this national advantage, and secure the 1] 
trade of that country to its subjects.’ “ By the rivers that || 
discharge themselves into Hudson’s Bay, at Port Nelson, it | 
is proposed to carry on the trade to their source, at the head 
of the Saskatchiwine river, which rises in the Rocky Moun- || 
tains, not eight degrees of longitude from the Pacific Ocean. 1 
The Columbia flows from the same mountains, and dis- | 
charges itself into the Pacific in north latitude 46 20. Both || 
of them are capable of receiving ships at their mouths, and || 
are navigable throughout for boats.”? “ But whatever course | 
may be taken from the Atiantic, the Columbia is the line of 1] 
communication from the Pacific Ocean pointed out by nature, 
as it is the only navigable river in the whole extent of Van- || 
couver’s minute survey of that coast; its banks, also, form | 
the first level country in all the southern extent of continental || 
coast from Cook’s entry ; and, consequently, the most north- 1] 
ern situation, suitable to the residence of a civilized people. || 
By opening this intercourse between the Atlantic and Pacific \| 
Oceans, and forming regular establishments through the in- i| 
terior, and at both extremes, as well as along the coast and || 
islands, the entire command of the fur trade of North America | 
might be obtained, from latitude 48 to the pole, exeept that 
portion of it which the Russians have in the Pacific. To this 
may be added, the fishing in both seas, and the market of | 
the four quarters of the globe. Such would be the field for 
commercial enterprise, and incalculable would be the pro- i 
duce of it, when supported by the operations of that credit | 
and capital which Great Britain so pre-eminently possesses. 
Then would this country begin to be remunerated for the | 
expense it has sustained in discovering and surveying the || 
coast of the Pacific Ocean, which is at present left to Amer- 


| trade. 


| this proposition to the British government. 
| government never ventured to act upon the propo- 


| whole length of 
| This is the origin of the British claim to the Co- 


| India! 


| human race. 


pian, or 


ican adventurers, who, without regularity or capital, or the 
desire of conciliating future confidence, look altogether to 
the interests of the moment. Such adventurers (and many 


| of them, as I have been informed, have been very success- 


ful) would instantly disappear from befure a well regulated 
** “Many political reasons, which it is not necessary 
here to enumerate, must present themselves to the mind of 


| every man “acquainted with the enlarged system and eca- 


pacities of British commerce, in support of the measures 
which I have brietly suggested, as promising the most 
important advantages to the trade of the United King- 
doms.”” 

* For a boundary line between the United States and 
Great Britain, west of the Mississippi, McKenzie proposes 
the latitude of 45 degreees, because that latitude is necessary 
to give the Columbia river to Great Britain. His words are: 
* Let the line begin where it may on the Mississippi, it must 
be continued west till it terminates in the Pacific Ocean, to 


the south of the Columbia,’” 


It was in the year']801 that McKenzie made 
That 


sition until after the joint occupation treaty of 
1818. Before that, its Ministers here hinted vague 
claims, but refused to write them down, or to sign 
them. After that convention, and especially after 
its renewal in 1828, and after the disappearance 
of our people from the Columbia under the power 


and policy of the Hudson Bay Company, then the 


gvovernment took the decisive stand, and went the 
MeKenzie’s recommendation. 


lumbia!—Because they could not find a north- 
west passage—because the Unjigah went to the 
‘rozen ocean—because Frazer’s river was unnav- 
igable—beeause the Columbia river was the only 
practicable line of communication with the Pacific 
ocean, and its banks the only situation fit for the 
residence of a civilized people: for these reasons, 
afier long delay and great hesitation, and aided by 
the improvidence of our government, they set up 
aclaim to the Columbia! It was found to be the 
only river on which a commercial communication 
could be opened between Hudson’s Bay and the 
Pacific ocean—the only British American road to 
The command of the North Pacific ocean, 
and the monopoly of its rich trade, depended upon 
the acquisition of the Columbia; and, therefore, 
they must take it. ‘This is the origin of the Brit- 
ish claim to the Columbia river. It was an indis- 
pensable link in their commercial line across the 
continent. ‘The other end of that line was in the 
frozen and desolate regions of Lake Winipec and 
Hudson’s Bay, along the icy streams of the Sas- 
katchiwine and Missinippi, (Nelson’s river;) yet 
even for such a route as this McKenzie invoked 
the aid and protection of the British government, 
and hinted it. ‘That government now backs 
the powerful fur company—the instrument of its 


| policy in America as the East India Company is 
|, in Asia—in its pretensions to the Columbia as the 


substitute for the Northwest passage; and if they 


| had the tithe of our title to it, would never surrender 
| it. Even with one end of their line terminating in the 
icy and desolate waters of Hudson’s Bay she still 


struggles for it. What would it be if she had the 


| North Pass and the Missouri river, bearing down 


south to the centre of the valley of the Mississip- 
pi? The British Government would fight the 
world for such a line as that, and spend unnum- 
bered miilions in its improvement and protection: 


‘| yet we have turned our backs upon it—left it for 
| thirty years a derelict in the hands of our com- 


petitors; and I am now listened to with some sur- 
prise and incredulity when I represent this grand 
commercial route to India upon the line of the 
Missouri and tie Columbia, as one of the advan- 
tages of Oregon—one of our inducements to main- 
tain our rights there. 

The effect of the arrival of the Caucasian, or 
White race, on the western coast of America, op- 
posite the eastern coast of Asia, remains to be 
mentioned among the benefits which the settlement 


| of the Columbia will produce; and that a benefit, 


not local to us, but general and universal to the 
Since the dispersion of man upon 
earth, I know of no human event, past or to come, 


| which promises a greater, and more beneficent 


change upon earth than the arrival of the van of 
the Caucasian race (the Celtic-Anglo-Saxon di- 
vision) upon the border of the sea which washes 
the shore of the eastern Asia. The Mongolian, 
or Yellow race, is there, four hundred millions in 
number, spreading almost to Europe; a race once 
the foremost of the human family in the arts of 
civilization, but torpid and stationary for thou- 
sands of years. Itisa race far above the Ethio- 
lack—above the Malay, or Brown, (if 
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we must admit five races)—and above the Ameri- 
can Indian, or Red: it isa race far above all these, 
but still, far below the White; and, like all the 
rest, must receive an impression from the superior 
race whenever they come in contact. It would 
seem that the White race alone received the divine 
command, to subdue and replenish the earth! for 
it is the only race that has obeyed it—the only one 
that hunts out new and distant lands, and even 
a New World, to subdue and replenish. Starting 
from western Asia, taking Europe for their field, 
and the Sun for their guide, and leaving the Mon- 
volians behind, they arrived, after many ages, 
on the shores of the Atiantic, which they lit 
up with the lights of science and religion, and 
adorned with the useful and the elegant arts. 
‘Three and a half centuries ago, this race, in obe- 
dience to the great command, arrived in the New 
World, and found new lands to subdue and re- 
plenSh. For a long time it was confined to 
the border of the new field, (1 now mean the 
Celtic-Anglo-Saxon division;) and even fourseore 
years ago the philosophic Burke was consider- 
ed arash man because he said the English colon- 
ists would top the Alleganies, and descend into 
the valley of the Mississippi, and oceupy with- 
out parchment if the Crown refused to make 
erants of land. What was considered a rash dec- 
laration eighty years ago, is old history, in our 
young country, at this day. ‘Thirty years ago I 
said the same thing of the Rocky Mountains and 
the Columbia: it was ridiculed then: it is becom- 
ing history to-day. The venerable Mr. Macon 
has often told me that he remembered a line low 
down in North Carolina, fixed by a royal govern- 
or as a boundary between the whites and the In- 
dians: where is that boundary now? ‘The van of 
the Caucasian race now top the Rocky Mountains, 
and spread down to the shores of the Pacific. In 
a few years a great population will grow up there, 
luminous with the accumulated lights of European 
and American civilization. ‘Their presence in such 
a position cannot be without its influence upon 
eastern Asia. ‘The sun of civilization must shine 
across the sea: socially and commercially, the van 
of the Caucasians, and the rear of the Mongo- 
lians, mustintermix. ‘They must talk together, and 
trade together, and marry together. Commerce 
is a great civilizer—social intercourse as great— 
and marriage greater. The White and Yellow 
races can marry together, as well as eat and trade 
together. Moral and intellectual superiority will 
do the rest: the White race will take the ascend- 
ant, elevating what is susceptible of improve- 
ment—wearing out what is not. The Red race 
has disappeared from the Atlantic coast: the tribes 
that resisted civilization, met extinction. ‘This is 
a cause of lamentation withmany. For my part, 
I cannot murmur at what seems to be the effect 
of divine law. [cannot repine that this Capitol 
has replaced the wigwam—this Christian people, 
replaced the savages—white matrons, the red 
squaws—and that such men as Washington, 
Franklin, and Jefferson, have taken the place of 
Powhattan, Opechonecanough, and other red men, 
howsoever respectable they may have been as 
savages. Civilization, or extinction, has been the 
fato of all people who have found themselves in 
the track of the advancing Whites, and civiliza- 
tion, always the preference of the Whites, has 
been pressed as an object, while extinction has 
followed as a consequence of its resistance. The 
Black and the Red races have often felt their ame- 
liorating influence. ‘The Yellow race, next to them- 
selves in the scale of mental and moral excellence, 
and in the beauty of form, once their superiors in 
the useful and elegant arts, and in learning, and 
still respectable though stationary; this race can- 
not fail to receive a new neaien from the ap- 
proach of the Whites, improved so much since so 
many ages ago they left the western borders of 
\sia. ‘The apparition of the van of the Caucas- 
lan race, rising upon them in the east after having 
lett them on the west, and after having completed 
the cireumnavigation of the globe, must wake up 
and reanimate the torpid bedy of old Asia. Our 
position and policy will commend us to their hos- 
pitable reception: political considerations will aid 
the action of social and commercial influences. 
Pressed upon by the great Powers of Europe— 
the same that press upon us—they must in our ap- 
eer hail the advent of friends, not of foes—of 
venefactors, not of invaders. The moral and in- 
tellectual superiority of the White race will do the | 


| may be said to be extinct. 


rest: and thus, the youngest people, and the new- 
est land, will become the reviver and the regene- 
rator of the oldest. 

It is in this point of view, and as acting upon 
the social, political, and religious condition of Asia, 
and giving a new point of departure to her ancient 
civilization, that | look upon the settlement of the 
Columbia river by the van of the Caucasian race 
as the most momentous human event in the his- 
tory of man since his dispersion over the face of 
the earth. 

‘These are the values of the Columbia river and 
its valley—these the advantages of its settlement 
by us. ‘They are great and grand, beneficial to our- 
selves, and to the human race, and amply suffi- 
cient to justify the United States in vindicating 
their title to the country, and maintaining Its pos- 
session atall hazards. But I apprehend no haz- 
ard. ‘The excitement in Great Britain was on ac- 
count of the British settlements on Frazer’s river, 
which our elaim to 54° 40’ included and menaced. 
That claim is now on its last legs. ‘The myriads 
of good citizens who have been deluded into its 
belief’, and who have no interest in being deceived, 
now abandon it as a sheer mistake. ‘The Balti- 
more Convention, and the editors and orators who 
were so unfortunate as to stake the peace, and the 
honor, of their country on that error, and who had 
probably never read the Russian treaties of 1524 
and 1825, nor the diplomatic correspondence of 
that time, nor ever heard of New Caledonia, nor 
taken it into their heads to consider whether con- 
tinents were appurtenant to islands, or islands to 
continents: these editors and orators may sull hang 
on to their old dream of fifty-four forty from mor- 
tified pride, and the consistency, not of judgment, 
but of vanity: they may sull hold on to the shad- 
owy phantom of their former love; but their power 
to involve their country in a war for a line which 
has no existence, and tora country that belongs to 
Great Britain as clearly as does Canada, is gone. 
They can no longer lead the country into war 
upon a mistake! and thus the war party at home 
In Great Britain | see 
no desire for war except with those who have no 
power to make it, namely, the abolition fanatics, 
and the Hudson Bay traders. The former of these 
parties, uninstructed by the scenes of the San Do- 
mingo insurrection, and its effects upon the blacks 
as well as the whites of that island, would deem ne- 
gro emancipation cheaply purchased in the United 
States by the slaughter of every man, the violation 
of every woman, the massacre of every child, and 
the conflagration of every dwelling in the whole 
slaveholding half of the Union: but, happily, these 
fanatics have no longer a French National Conven- 
tion to organize their crimes; and speeches and 
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June 3, 
to the two nations, they will probably set up for 
the innocent and tyes party—demand indemnity 
for losses—claim the navigation of the Columbia 


/and require time to remove. I should be Willine 


to be a negotiator for half an hour when they 
should come forward with such reclamations , 
would remind them of something that might stand 
as a set-off, and that without going back to tip 
war of the Revolution, the wars of the northwes: 
or the war of 1812. Leaving out old scores, ay) 
confining myself to the unsettled account Which has 
grown up between us since the war of 1819. and 
the five hundred men killed on the Missouri and the 
Columbia, the five hundred thousand dollars orth 
of property plundered there—the thirty years’ 
ravaging of all the fur regions in the valley of the 
Columbia under the reciprocity convention, which 
expelled our traders from our own territories jy. 
stead of admitting them into the territories of {he 
British: confining myself to these modern iters 
and I would soon find enough to silence the de. 
maud for indemnities, and rejecting the prayer fi 
future favors. But, enough of this. There is yo 
longer a party, either in the United States or Great 
Britain, which can make a war either upon a mis 
take, or upon fanaticism, or on beaver. 

The treaty of settlement and limits will probably 
be concluded before the expiration of the twelve 
months which the abrogation of the convention 
requires: if not, the effect will be the same to us, 
though not to Great Britain. Under the first ar- 


| ticle of the Ghent treaty we shall receive the pos- 


session of the Columbia; and, as an incident of that 
possession, as well as by the admission of Lord 
Castlereagh in 1818, we shall have the right to 


hold and govern it until the question of title is di 


cided. ‘This brings me to the practical question of 
providing for the establishment of government, and 
the administration of law, in the country which 
we claim. The President, in view of this question, 
and with due consideration of what we can do 
pending the convention, and what after its abroga 
tion, and confining himself to the first class of these 
measures, has recommended five, namely, the no- 
tice—the extension of law and government to the 
American settlers to the same extent that the Brit- 
ish Government has extended law and government 
to British settlers—the protection of the emigrants 


| by amounted regiment—block -houses on the way— 


a monthly mail. These are the measures recom 
mended by the President. Four of them have heen 
granted (for the mounted regiment will furnish the 
best mail-carriers;) one only remains, that of tl 


| temporary provision for the government of the set- 


votes must still be their arms instead of the knife || 


and the torch. 

The fur traders, now as always, are still ready 
for a war which gives them a little while longer 
the monopoly of beaver; but their power is not 
equal now to what it has been. ‘They set the In- 
dians upon us in the war of the Revolution, and in 
fact began the war at Point Pleasant (mouth of the 
Kenhawa) in October, 1774. They instigated and 
kept up the long Indian wars in the northwest, 
terminated at last by Wayne’s victory under the 
cuns of a British fort. One of the causes of the 
late war had its root in their love of beaver; and 
their savages, as in the war of the Revolution, 
fought the first battle in the bloody drama that was 
to follow. As an interlude, when not at war with 
us, they fought each other; and nothing in the long 
catalogue of Indian massacres can be more shock- 
ing than those perpetrated upon each other, through 
the instrumentality of savages, by the Hudson Bay 
and Northwest Companies; and all from the love 
of beaver. The act of Parliament which united 
these two companies under one charter, assigned it 
for a reason of the junction, in the face of the act, 
the necessity of joining them together to prevent 
their destruction of each other. This company 
would still find, in their opinion, judging from their 
past acts and present writings, a compensation for 
national war in their own further monopoly of beav- 
er; but 1 see no sign of their success with the Gov- 
ernment; and, for the rest, let them beware! The 
next war with Great Britain will leave them not a || 
fort standing, from the Lake of the Woods to 
Hudson’s Bay—from the Saskatchiwine to Fort 
Chipewyan—from the mouth of Frazer’s river to || 
Bear lake. But they have no longer power to make || 
war. Afterdoing all they can to give that blessing |! 


tlers; and this might have been passed in as little 
time as it would have taken to read the bill three 
times, if presented in the form recommended by 
the President. He recommended an extension of 
our law to our settlers to the same extent that the 
British had extended it to theirs. This might have 
been done by the easy process of copying their act, 
with the modifications which would have adapted 
its application to our citizens; and by this means 
an adequate temporary Government would have 


| been provided, with the advantage of being free 


from the possibility of objection, or cavil on th 
part of the British authoriues. ; 

The bill from the House is not a modified copy 
of the British act, and is therefore objectionabl: 
It also provides for what is already done, and 
therein is objectionable again. A bill for the 
mounted regiment, and the chain of block-houses, 
for the protection of the emigrants, passed th 


‘Senate five months ago. Not being presented 0s 


a war regiment, for the conquest of the country up 
to 54° 40’, it passed with so little notice, that th 
event seems to have been almost unobserved. It 
has lately passed the House of Representatives, 
and is now the law of the land; and if all the other 
measures recommended by the President had been 
brought forward in the same way, thcy would 


_ have passed as easily, and the whole five measures, 


notice and all, finished four or five months ago 
But they were brought forward as war measures— 


> rc This 
| war for “all or none’’—clear up to 54° 40’. | * 
| was the cause of the delay, and the reason Wy 
| one of the measures—that of the temporary £0." 


ernment—remains unacted upon to this day. The 
provision in the bill from the House for the regi- 
ment and the block-houses, is, therefore, not merely 
unnecessary, but a work of supererogation—a sort 
of superfetation in legislation. Equally eeerees: 
atory, and absolutely impracticable, is the pro 
vision in the bill for the establishment of a monthly 
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mail between Missouri and Oregon. Mails in an 
ypinhabited country of more than two thousand 
fye hundred miles, traversed by savages, and run- 
ving over mountains of seven or eight thousand 
feet, where deep snow lies for more than a thou- 
cand miles more than one-half the year, could not 
ve carried by the solitary conveyance of a contract- 
o's man or boy. Feur or five mounted riflemen, 
ving together, and started from the different posts 
+) relieve each other, alone could do it. In winter, 
they would have sleighs drawn by dogs, the reliefs 
siways being ready at each post. The mounted 
-oriment, already provided for in the Senate’s bill, 

.) render this service, costing nothing, and by 
che mere order of the President. No law is neces- 
ary about it. A non-commissioned officer and 
fur or five men, relieved at each post, are the only 

-aeticable mail-carriers over such a line; and while 
carrying the mail, will also be in the line of their 

liiary duty, in looking out for danger, and giving 

jstance to travellers and emigrants. 

In the land grants, the bill from the House is 
entirely deficient: it proposes three hundred and 
twenty acres to each settler. Now the bill which 

wssed the Senate heretofore gave double that 

nount to each father of a family, and half that 

nount for each child under eighteen years of age, 
wneluding the children born within five years after 
ie went to the country, and also half that amount 
«the wife in her own right; and to all single men 
over eighteen years it also gave six hundred and 
fortyacres. Such beneficial provisions as these, 
nee sanctioned by the Senate, should not be given 
up without an effort to restore them. 

‘The bill, therefore, now before the Senate, is, in 
some respects, unnecessary—in some, injurious— 
in some, deficient in justice to the settlers—and, in 
defining no boundaries for the territories to be oc- 

upied, is dangerous to the peace of the country, 

dcommits the hazards of war to the collisions, 
ccidental or designed, of Government agents, four | 
iiousand miles from the seat of Government. It 
confounds temporary and permanent measures, 
which should be kept distinct. A temporary gov- 
ernment, to provide for the preservation of order 

id the administration of justice until the conven- | 
uon expires, is One Want—a permanent territorial | 
sovernment is another; and, for the purpose of 
having these measures appropriately brought for- 
ward, and in a way to pass, I shall move to recom- 
wit the bill with instructions to bring in the tem- 
porary and the permanent measures separately: 
umely, a temporary extension of law to the ex- | 
tent reeommended by the President, and a plan for | 
( permanent territorial government, fully organ. 
ized, to take effect the instant the present conven- 
uon expires. ‘These are my views. I would not | 
mix temporary and permanent provisions: I would 
do nothing half way, or niggardly. At the termi- | 
nauon of the present convention, I would take pos- | 
session of the territory to the same extent that it was | 
heldby Mr. Astor—from the sea to the mountains— 
aid take possession as an owner knowing its value, 
aud determined to maintain it. A governor who 
should be both a statesman and a soldier, with an 
wequate salary, should be at its head; a distin- 
cuilshed general should be under him as the imme- 
‘late commander of the military force, regulars and 
wilitia, A territorial legislature—superior and in- 
lerlor courts of law and equity, and of admiralty 
jurisdicion—and a custom-house, should be estab- 
shed. A skilful engineer should be sent out to 
‘uperintend the planning and construction of forti- 
‘cations: a regiment of artillery should go to man 
‘le works. A navy-yard should be established 
lor the repair of vessels. The militia should be |) 
organized, and divided into classes, ready for ser- 
‘ice When called, to be compensated in land for 
holding themselves ready, and paid for their ser- 
Vices when in the field. Mounted gun men, cav- 
“ry, and horse artillery, so well adapted to a coun- 
‘ry of plains and grass, should be relied on for field 
*rvice against Indians, or any invader: artillery | 
and infantry (regulars and militia) for the defence 
“! posts and forts. A chain of posts on the com- 
twercial route of the Columbia a Missouri should | 
« established, That route flanks the British es- 
‘olishments, and is open to the depredation of the || 
Horthern Indians. Posts at the Oka-nag-an, and || 

at the Upper Falls of the Colechin-cin tha valley 
of Clark’s river—at the Great Falls of the Missou- || 


rl, and at the mouth of the Yellow Stone, should |. 


The protection of Government || 
1ould be extended to both routes, the land line of | 


be established. 
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travel through the South Pass, and the water line 
of commerce through the North Pass. This 
would keep the Indians in order on both routes, 
north and south, and speedily open direct commu- 
nications with the Pacific ocean. In a word, I 
would prepare to take possession of the country 
(for its exclusive possession comes to us under the 
Ghent treaty, whether Great Britain treats now or 
not) on a scale commensurate to its importance 
and to our rank and power in the world. For this 
purpose 1 would have the bill recommitted, and 
the committee instructed to report separately the 
temporary measure for the preservation of order, 
and the permanent government for the territory, 
which I have sketched. ; 
Mr. President, I have performed a painful duty— 
one from which I have long held back, hoping that 
events would correct the errors of the day, and free 
the country from danger. There was great danger 
of war with Great Britain when Congress met last 
fall, and all upon a mistake and a blunder. War 
speeches and war preparations were immediately 
commenced on this floor, and the people were in- 
flamed up to the fighting point. I endeavored 
gently to quiet these dangerous movements—all to 
no purpose. At last, | feltit to be my duty to my 
country to speak out, and to let the people see that 
they had been led into great errors, and to the brink 
of war, by editors and orators, assuming to speak 
with great authority. I know the frailty and the 


, Vanity of poor human nature, and how hard it is 


for party leaders to admit a mistake which they 
have induced myriads of good men to adopt. The 
leaders are ashamed to retract: not so the mass of 
their followers. ‘They have no interest in being 
deceived, and no petty vanity to be mortified at 
the retraction of error. ‘They only wish for what 
is right and honorable, and with them truth pre- 
vails, and error passes away. For two years the 
people have been indoctrinated with a Russian line 
upon 54° 40’, from the sea to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the Russians owning all north, and we all 
south, and leaving no room for Great Britain be- 
tween. Well! the treaties supposed to establish 
this boundary, and thus to cut out Great Britain, 
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are produced, and they show that there is no such | 


line—that the United States line with Russia is in- 


sular, and not continental; and that Russia, by , 


treaty, admits the British ttle quite out to the Pa- 
cific ocean, and covering the exact place where the 
boundary of 54° 40’ was supposed to be establish- 
ed! The treaties show this; and their production 
is enough for those who have been deceived into 
the belief of a 54° 40’ boundary. Again: for two 
years the people have been deluded into the belief 
that this 54° 40’ was their true and rightful north- 
ern boundary! The Executive documents of 1523- 
24 were produced; and they show that the states- 
men who made the treaties supposed to give us 
this northern boundary actually proposed it, at the 
time, over and over again, to Great Britain, as her 
northern boundary, coming down to 49 for quan- 
tity, and that, not upon a principle of compromise, 
but of right, to cover her settlements in the valley 


of Frazer’s river; setthements well known to the | 
statesmen of that day, however unknown to the | 


brave fifty-four-forties of the present day. For 


| two years the people have been told that every 


acre and every inch—every grain of sand, blade of 
grass, and drop of water, from 42 to 54 40, is ours. 
Geography, history, and the maps are produced, 
and show that Frazer’s river flows from 55 to 49— 
discovered by the British in 1793—settled by them 


| in 1806—covered from head to mouth with their 
| settlements, and known by the Scottish name of 


New Caledonia when we negotiated with Spain in 


_ 1819: and then the Executive documents are pro- 
| duced, which show that this river and its settle- 


ments were admitted to be British property by Mr. 
Monroe’s Administration, who no more set up a 
title to it under the Spanish treaty of 1819 than they 


| setupa title to Canada under the same treaty. Yet 


our warlike fifty-four-forties opened the session 
with demands for ships and troops to fight Great 
Britain for this very Frazer’s river! 
which put her up to ships and troops on her side, 
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and all we have to regret is, the discredit which 
their want of acquaintance with our own treaties— 
want of acquaintance with our own documents— 
and wantof acquaintance with ourown geopraphy, 
has brought upon us in the eyes of Europe and 
America. 

‘The danger is passed. The language and con- 
duct of Great Britain is pacifie—perfect so. She 
was a little ruffled at first; as who ane not be at 
the menaced invasion of a province? But since she 
has seen that the invaders are brought to a stand 
at home, she seems to have recovered her good 
humor, and the Oregon question has nearly died 
out with her. Now, everybody is looking fora 
setticment of it on the basis of the old offers of 
1807, 1818, 1823. These offers 1 divested into the 
form of two resolutions in 1828, in Executive ses- 
sion of the Senate, with a view, by their adoption, 
to prevent the ratification of the renewed joint oe- 
cupation convention which we are now all so de- 
termined to get rid of. These resolutions have 
been read once to the Senate, but I will read them 
arain, not to show my consistency, (for my ambi- 
tion is to be right, and to get right by changing, 
when standing still becomes error;) but to choke 
the quibblers and garbiers who mutilate and mis- 
apply my words, to get me into the same box they 
are in themselves. Sur, | came into the Senate be- 
fore the fathers of the church had all left it, and 
when it was the custom of the young Senators to 
listen to the old ones, and not to throttle them; and 
when, I flatter myself, I learnt something; and, 
among other things, learnt that 49 was the proper 
boundary between our Columbia river and the Brit- 
ish Frazer's river. Upon this knowledge I acted 
in drawing these resolutions eighteen years ago; 
and [| have nothing to add, or to take from them, 
to-day. 

‘In Senate: secret Session: Tuesday, Feb. 5, 1828. 
** Mr. Benron’s Resorutions. 

* Resolved, Thatit is not expedient for the Government 
ofthe United States to treat with his Britannic Majesty, in 
reference to therr territorial claims and boundaries west of 
the Rocky Mountains, upon the basis of a joint occupation 
by the citizens of the United States and subjects of Great 
Britain, of the country claimed by each Power. 

* Resolved, That it is expedient for the Government of the 
United States to treat with bis Britannic Majesty in refer 
ence to said claims and boundaries, upon the basis of a sep 
aration of interests,and the establishinent of the 49th degree 
of north latitude as a permanent boundary between them, 
in the shortest possible time.”’ 

These resolutions were offered in secret session, 
as it was proper to offer them, but have long 
since been Sade publie, with other proceedings on 
the ratification of the renewed joint-occupation 
convention in 1828. ‘They are known to the lead- 
ers, if not to the followers of the fifty-four-forties, 
and would be appealed to by all who would wish 
to represent my opinions as they are, and not as 
they are not! 

I have no personal interest in this matter. After 
long delay 1 have spoken publicly (for my opin- 
ions were never a secret) what my duty to my 
country required at my hands, and according to 
the knowledge which thirty years’ study of the 
subject has given tome. I have been fighting the 
battle of Oregon for thirty years, and when it had 
but few friends, though now entirely eclipsed by 
the new converts. | am where I always have 
been, and rejoice to see the question coming to the 
conclusion which I have always deemed the right 
one. For my justification in making head against 
so much error, | throw myself upon the equity and 
intelligence of my countrymen; and, never having 
had any fear for myself, I now have none for my 
country. 

Mr. BENTON then moved to recommit the 
bill to the Committee on Territories, amended on 
the motion of his colleague, [Mr. Arcuison,] to 
recommit to the Judiciary Committee, with in- 
structions to report as follows: 


That the bill be recommitted to the Committee on the Ju 
| diciary, with insuuctions— 


| First. To bring in an amendment extending the jurisdic 


A demand | 


until she saw that these intrepid invaders of New | 


Caledonia would be set right athome. From that 
moment her war fever abated; the war fever of our 
valiant invaders abated also: they now cry war no 
more; and, to do them entire justice, I verily be- 


; . { 
lieve they had never heard of F'razer’s river at the | 


time they proposed to walk over it in their march | 


to fifty-four forty. They are now peaceable enough; '' 


tion and laws of the United States, civil and criminal, over 
the citizens of the United States in Oregon, to the same ex 
| tent that Great Britain extended her jurisdiction and laws 
over her citizens in the same territory by the act of Parlia- 
ment of July 2, 1°21, and supplemental act. 

Secondly. ‘To report a bill for the full and perfect govern- 
ment of the territory, to take effect after the abrogation of 
the joint-use convention, providing for the appointment of a 
governor, to be the military and civil chief of the territory, and, 
ex officio, superintendent of Indian affairs; providing also 
for a territorial legislature, and for the administration of jus- 
tice; also providing for the defence of the territory by forti- 
fying the mouth of the Columbia river, and other points, and 
organizing the militia; also for the conducting of commerce 
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by establishing a collection district and custom-house in 
Oregon ; aleo to provide for the security of navigauon, by 
light-houses, buoys, beacons, &c., at the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia. The boundarics of said territory to be such on the 
north as may be established by treaty with Great Britain ; 
and until «0 established, to be along the parallel of 49° of 
north latitude. 


APPENDIX 
TO MR. BENTON’S SPEECH ON OREGON, 


Il.——NORTH AMERICAN ROAD TO INDIA. 


Extracts from essays wruten and published at St. Louis, 
in 1819, by Thomas H. Benton. 
OREGON. 


Commence wirru Asta 
cient channels of this ¢ 


ASIATIC COMMBRCE. 

Sought after by all nations —An 
ommerce—Its modern channels 
New route proposed by the people of the United States 
by the Columbia and Missourt tivers—Practicability of 
this rout Preference due to it, in shortness of distance ; 
in safety; inch apness Of transportation, in substitutiig 
an exchange of commodities tor a trade in gold and «il 
ver—(nther advantages in rendering the commerce of the 
republic independent of Burope; in giving to the republic 
the command of the North Paciiie ocean; in mvine to the 
republie the monopoly of the Past India trade—FMiicet of 
this monopoly on the wealth and power of the republic ; 
on the wealth and power of England; on the wealth and 


power of Russia; on the religious and political condition of 


the people of Asia—Eilect of the military expedition to the 
Upper Missourt in laying Open the new route—Eifect of an 
American Fur Company in turing the Bast India trade into 
the new route—Project ofa fur company with a view to that 
object—Idea of the value and present condition of the fur 
trade in North America, as carried on by the English; by 
the Russians: by the Americans—Certain establishment 
of the new route, immediately, with the aid of the Ameri 
can Government, eventually, by the torce of circumstances 
and the natural progress of events, 

[. Commerce with Asia.—Spices, aromatics, pre- 
cious stones, porcelains, cottons, silks, and teas, 
are the articles of Asiatic commerce. Silver and 
gold are the articles with which they are purchased, 
‘rom the earliest ages of the world, the precious 
metals have flowed into Asia; and this drain, which 
has been incessant for several thousand years, has 
become stll more enormous in later times. The 
Americans alone have carried twelve millions to 


eastern Asia within the last year, eight millions of 
which were carried to Canton, and exchanged for 


tea, silk, porcelain, and cottons. 


the precious metals in eastern Asia; for what is car- 
ried there remains there, there being nothing in the 
commercial or political relations of the countries to 
create a counter current, and bring it back into 
Europe or America. ‘To stop this drain, and sub- 
stitute for it a trade in barter, would be an object 
of the first interest with any country, especially 
with the United States, which have no mines to 
supply a drain so incessantand so enormous. To 
go further, to create a change which would draw 
back a part of the gold and silver which has aceu- 
mulated in Asia, would be a commercial operation 
which no nation has yet accomplished, and which 
would open a vein of unrivalled richness. Both 
of these ope rations are practicable, not by the Ku- 
ropeans, who have nothing which they could sub- 
stitute for silver, or by the Americans while they 
follow the track of the people of europe, Yet 
there are articles for which the Asiatics would not 
only give the rich productions of their country, 
but freely exchange their gold and silver, if brought 
into their market by any nation. These articles 
are Furs and preap. Of the former, Lkurepe has 
none to send, of the latter but little; and if she had 
any to spare, her geographical position, the vast 
distance which intervenes, would prevent its ex- 
vortation. America, on the contrary, abounds in 
voth these articles—the first has been blindly aban- 
doned to our enemies; the second has not been 
carried to Asia, because the Americans servilely 
follow the track of the Europeans, and are still 
more remote than they from the seat of commerce. 
The American navigator sails to the east, traverses 
30,000 miles of sea, doubles a stormy and tempest- 
vious cape, In order to arrive in what is called the 
Kast Indies. In the meantime, what was the East 
Indies to the ancients are the Wesr Indies to the 
Americans; for they lie to the west of us, and but 
a tew days’ sail from our own coast. The western 
shore of North America and the eastern shore of 
Asia front each other—the mild and tranquil waves 
of the Pacific ocean alone intervene—in the broad- 
est part as narrow as the Atlantic, and in the nar- 
rowest, at Behring’s Straits, only thirty miles 
apart. Instead of going to the east, Americans 
should therefore go to the west, to arrive in Asia; 


TH 


his course of 
trade has oceasioned a prodigious accumulation of 


and taking that route, they would immediately be | 
able to carry furs and bread into the markets of | 
Asia, the first of which is now pillaged from them | 
Ly Englishmen and Russians, the latter would | 
have to be raised from the fertile banks of the Co- | 
lumbia river. 

ll. Sought after by all nations.—During thirty | 
centuries the nations of the earth have flocked to || 
Asia in search of its rich commerce. Sacred and |! 
profane history exhibit the same picture, of mer- 
chants loaded with gold and silver, traversing the | 
deserts on camels, or the trackless sea in ships in | 
search of the rich productions of the east. From 
the time of the Pheenicians to the English of the | 
present day, the countries of eastern Asia have 
been the chief theatres of commercial enterprise; 
and the nation which shared this commerce in the 
highest degree, has acquired in all ages the first 
rank in the arts, the sciences, in national power 
and individual wealth. And such will probably be | 
the ease to the end of the world. Nature has 
made but one Asia, but one country abounding with 
the rich productions which are found in the East 
lidies; and while mankind continue to love spices 
and aromatics, precious stones, porcelains, fine 
cottons, silks and teas, the trade with Asia must 
continue to be sonelt after as the brightest jewel 
im the diadem of commerce. 

Lil. wdneient channels of this commerce.—These | 
may be traced by the ruins of the great cities 
which grew up with the possession of this trade, | 
and perished with its loss. 

‘lyre, “Queen of Cities,’’ was its first emporium, 
The commerce of the east centered there before 
the captivity of the Jews in Babylon, upwards of | 
six hundred years before the coming of Christ, 
(Rollin.) She traded to Arabia, Persia, and India. | 
Hier route was by the Mediterranean Sea to the | 
coast of Egypt, over land to the Red Sea by the | 
Isthmus of Suez, down the Red Sea, and thence 
east by coasting voyages to the countries about the | 
Gulf of Persia and mouths of the river Indus. The | 
possession of this commerce made 'T'yre the rich- | 
est and the proudest city in the universe; gave her 
the command of the seas; “‘made her traffickers the | 
honorables of the earth,’? (Isaiah,) and enabled her 
merchants to dispute with kings in the splendor of 


their living and the vastness of their expenses, || 


Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, conquered | 
‘T'yre, and razed it to its foundations; but he did | 
not found a rival city, and the continuance of the 
India trade immediately restored the ** Queen of 


Cities’’ to all her former degrees of power and pre- || 


eminence, Alexanderconquered her again, found- 
ed a rival city on the coast of Egypt, and Tyre 
became **a place for fishermen to dry their nets,” 
( Ezekiel.) 

The Jews, in the time of David and Solomon, 
succeeded to the India trade. ‘Their route was the | 


and their country became the theatre of wealth, 
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| trade of conveying commodities from the 
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thence by the usual coasting voyage to the mout} 

of the Indus. The distance between the sea ; ‘d 
the Euphrates (two hundred miles) required a a 

tion between them. It was found in a grove of 
palm trees; a fertile spot, well watered, in the mide: 
of sands, about midway between the sea and the 
river. Its inhabitants entered with ardor into the 


river to 
the sea. As the most valuable productions of [)- 


| dia, brought up the Euphrates from the Persian 
| Gulf, were of such small bulk as to bear the ev. 


and their kings the arbiters of surrounding nations. | 


In the reign of Darius Hystaspes, King of Per- 
sia, a new route was opened with India. It lay 
from the borders of Persia through the Caspian 
Sea, up the river Oxus to the mountains which di- 
vide it from the river Indus, across those moun- 


tains with the aid of the Bactrian camel, and thence | 
down the river Indus to the countries about its | 


mouth, then the chief seat of the India trade, and 
the limit of the ancients in their trade to the east. 


This route covered a distance of three thousand | 
miles: six hundred on the Caspian Sea, nine hun- | 


dred on the Oxus, two or three hundred overland 
crossing the mountains, and about twelve hundred 
on the river Indus. 

The foundation of Alexandria created a new em- 
portum, and opened a new route for the commerce 
of the east, chosen with so much judgment, that it | 


continued to be followed from the time of Alexan- |, 


der the Great, upwards of 300 years before Christ, 
till the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope in the | 
tifteenth century. This channel was along the ca- 


tus, thence across the desert with camels to the | 
Red Sea, and thence a coasting voyage to the | 
mouths of the Indus. The Romans, in the flour- | 


nal of Alexandria to the Nile, up the Nile to Cop- | 
} 
it 


ishing times of the republic and of the empire, || 


derived their supplies of India goods through this | 
channel, 


In the same age another channel was opened with || 


India. It lay overland, across the desert, from the 


bottom of the Mediterranean Sea to the river Eu- || 


_into the north of Europe. \ 
| became its emporia, and retain to this day evident 


pense of a long land carriage, this trade 
came so considerable that the opulence and power 
of Palmyra increased rapidly. (Robertson. ) Its 
government was best suited to the genius of aco. 
merefal city—REPUBLICAN. (Pliny the Elder.) 'T)y/s 
spot then began to exhibit the wonders of which 
commerce is capable. From a trading station, jt 
became an opulent city, the capital of a creat ey). 
pire, the seat of science and the arts, the rival of 
Rome. Rome would bear no rival. One of the 
most powerful of the emperors (Aurelian) carried 
the arms of the empire against the * City of Com- 
merce.” Palmyra was subdued; its trade diverted 
to other channels; and the ruins of temples arrest 
the admiration of the traveller on the spot which 
was once the seat of so much power and maznifi- 
cence. (Volney.) 

After the conquest of Egypt by the Mahome- 
dans, the people of the Roman empire were shui 
out from the port of Alexandria. This gave ris: 
to the opening of a new channel for the India 
trade. Constantinople became itsemporium. This 
route lay through the Black Sea to the mouth of 
the river Phasis; up that river and by a land ear- 
riage of five days to the river Cyrus, down it to 
the Caspian Sea; across this sea three hundred 
miles, to the mouth of the river Oxus; wp that 
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| river nine hundred miles, to the city of Marcanda, 
|| now Samareand; thence across the mountains to 


the countries upon the river Indus, or eastward by 
a journey of eighty or a hundred days, with the 
Bactrian camel, through desert countries and wan- 
dering nations which considered the merchant 


‘\as their prey, to the western provinces of th 


Chinese empire, (Pliny the Elder.) This route, 
though long and perilous, made Constantinople the 
emporium of the India trade for all Christian na- 
tions for several centuries after the conquest of 
Egypt by the Mahomedans, and made it the seat 
of wealth and power for many ages after th 
downfall of the Roman empire. § 

IV. Modern channels,—Constantinople contin- 


| ued to be the emporium of the India trade tll the 


fifteenth century. The Venetians and Genoese 
engaged in it. ‘They established trading houses 
in Constantinople, and rose to power and pre-emi- 
nence from the profits of this trade. ‘Their fleets 


/ commanded the seas, at a time when fleets were 


same which the Pheenicians followed from ‘Tyre, || yet unknown to the rest of Europe, and the citi- 


zens of these republics displayed a magnificence in 
their living which surpassed the state of the great- 
est monarchs beyond the Alps, ( Robertson.) From 
Venice and Genoa the commerce of Asia spread 
Sruges and Antwerp 


signs of the wealth and splendor to which they 
attained. This was the longest and most perilous 
route over which the commerce of India has been 
conducted. It is truly astonishing to think of It. 
From Bruges and Antwerp to Genoa and Venire, 
thence to Constantinople, across the Black Sea, 
across the Caspian Sea, up the river Oxus to Sam- 
arcand, the limit of Alexander’s march towards 


‘the northeast of Asa: and at Samarcand it seemed 


that the journey was only beginning, as there com- 
menced the voyage overland with the Baetrian 
camel, through desert regions and nations of rob- 
bers, to be continued from eighty to a hundred 
days to arrive in the western provinces of China, 
where the most valuable productions of the Bast 
were then found. Yet so great were the profits of 
the trade, that, under all these disadvantages, the 
citities of Constantinople, of Venice, and Genoa, 
of Bruges and Antwerp, become the seats of learn- 
ing and refinement, of luxury and magnificence, 
of maritime and military power, when all other 
parts of Europe were sunk in poverty and igno- 
rance, darkness and barbarism. 

Towards the end of the 15th century, the Cape 
of Good Hope was doubled. A new route was 
then opened into India. The Portuguese, who 
made this discovery, became the masters of the 


phrates, down that river to the Gulf of Persia, and |, India trade, destroyed the fleets of the Turks and 








al 











| 
Venetians which were launched upon the Red Sea ) 
to keep open the ancient channel through Egypt, | 
and established a commercial empire in India. | 
Portugal then became one of the most powerful | 
nations by sea and land, and Lisbon the centre of || 
European wealth and commerce. 

The passage by the Cape of Good Hope (some- 
times by Cape Horn) has since continued to be 
the route of India. a | 

The Portuguese did not long retain their monop- | 
olies. The Duteh became their competitors, and 
soon after their successor in the India trade. Por- | 
tweal declined to its original insignificance. Hol- 
land rose to wealth and power by sea and land, 
and Amsterdam became the principal mart of 
Europe. 

The English followed the Dutch, and have sur- || 
passed all their oredecessors in the successful pros- | 
eeution of the India trade. A company of their 
merchants have erected an empire in India, main- | 
tained fleets and armies, subjugated vast empires, 
dethroned powerful monarchs, disposed of king- 
doms and principalities as other merchants dis- 
pose of bales of merchandise; and with the riches | 
thence derived, England (a spot no larger than 
one of our States) has been able to contend single- 
handed against the combined powers of Europe, 
iy triumph over them, and to impress her policy, 
more or less, upon every quarter of the globe. 

One other route, among the modern channels of 
India commerce, remains to be mentioned. It is 
the line followed by the Russians from the city of | 
Moscow to the frontiers of China. By this route | 
the Russians carry ona trade with China worth 
three or four millions of dollars per annum, in | 
which the productions of the respective countries 
are bartered against each other, almost the only | 
instance of trade by barter which any nation has 
carried on with the people of the East, but suffi- 
cient to show that there are articles for which the | 
Chinese will barter the rich productions of their |, 
country. This route is often made entirely over || 
land, and is then upwards of six isaeeat ation 
in length; sometimes by the river Wolga, the Cas- || 
pian Sea, and the river Oxus, and thence over land | 
hy the ancient route from Constantinople, which | 
increases the distance but relieves in some degree | 
the labor of the voyage by substituting for a part 
of the way water for land carriage. 

Servilely following the Europeans in almost 
everything, the people of the United States also 
follow them in their route to India. They quit | 
Asia as it were, leave it behind them, to sail thirty | 
thousand miles, doubling a formidable cape and || 
braving the dangers of a tempestuous sea, to | 
arrive ina country which is only a few days’ sail 
from their own continent. They do this because | 
the people of Europe, who can do no better, have 
done so before them. In the meantime the efforts 
of the English to discover a northwest passage to 
Asia, should convince them that even the Euro- 
peans would not submit to circumnavigate the | 
globe in their voyage to India, if a western route | 
could be found through, or around, the northern 
parts of the American continent. Still, with all | 
the dangers added to the length of the voyage, the | 
Rast India trade is the richest vein of American 
commerce, and soonest leads to the most splendid 
‘wrtunes; convineing proof of what it would be if | 
‘new route was opened, exclusively American, || 
short, safe, cheap, and direct, and substituting a | 
trade in barter for the present ruinous drain of gold | 


' 
| 
| 
} 
{ 
j 
' 
| 


and silver, 
_V. New route proposed for the people of the United 
States by the Columbia and Missouri rivers.—Colum- | 
bus was the first who conceived the idea of going | 
west to arrive at the East Indies. His discovery | 
of America was owing to that idea. He was in| 
search of a western passage to the eastern coast of | 
Asia when he was arrested by the unexpected in- || 
‘ervention of the American continent. Nor had | 
he any idea that he had found a new world. He |. 
‘elieved himself on the coast of India, and under 
that belief gave the name of Indians to the inhabi- | 
“its; a name which they have retained ever since, | 
although the error on which it was founded has | 
ven long since exploded. (Robertson. ) 
Salle, founder of the French colony in the | 
valley of the Mississippi—a_ man pronounced by 
Mr. Adams to be second only to Colaniias in the 
list of great discoverers—was the next who cher- 
ished the idea of going west to India. The French 
were then masters of the Canadas, and were dail 
€xtending their discoveries to the interior of Nor 


; ocean, 


|| across the North Paci 
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America. The existence of a chain of creat lakes 
stretching westward being ascertained, he believed 
that an inland passage to China might be discov- 
ered by means uf these lakes and the rivers flow- 
ing from them to the Pacific ocean. (Stoddart.) 
Full of this idea, he left Montreal about the year 


| 1680, in the hope of immortalizing himself by 
| opening to his country a new and direct route to 


the commerce of the East Indies. Parting from 
his friends eight miles above Montreal, the last 
word he said to them was China, and the spot re- 
tains the name (La Chine) ever since. But death 
arrested him in the valley of the Arkansas, the fate 


_ which Columbus had so narrowly escaped, that of 


being assassinated by his own followers, who had 
not courage to follow him any further. 

The English, of all others the most avaricious 
of the India trade, also turned their views to the 
discovery of a western passage to Asia. A pas- 
sage round the American continent above Hud- 
son’s Bay, was fora long time a favorite object 
with the English government, and still oceupies 
its attention. Numerous squadrons have been 
fitted out, and repeatedly attempted the passage, 


, sometimes from the northwest by Behring’s Straits, 


sometimes by the northeast through Hudson’s 


Bay and Davis’s Straits. ‘The multiplied fferts to | 


discover this passage show the value which the 


| English place on the discovery of a direct route to 


Asia. But they have not confined themselves to 
sea voyages. Taking up the idea of La Salle, 
they have sought an inland passage by means of 
rivers and lakes. ‘This project was entrusted to 
McKenzie. Confined to the northern parts of our 
continent, he could only prosecute his discoveries 
north of the heads of the Mississippi and Missouri 
rivers. He was confined to high northern lati- 


tudes, but succeeded in showing the existence of a | 


water communication, with a few portages, from 
Hudson’s Bay, north latitude 55 to the Pacific 
ocean in the north latitude 46. The Mississippi, 
the Peace river, the Columbia, and some lakes, 


| formed the means of this communication, and little 


useful as it would seem to us in a latitude so high, 


it was deemed a discovery of great moment by the 
English. 


mediately began to export their furs to China by 


| the direct route of the Columbia, and the privilege 
| of navigating that river for ten years has been se- | 


cured to them by treaty. 

The Missourt above upon the Mandan villages 
was yet unknown. From the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi a man of genius projected its discovery. 
In 1796 the Baron de Carondelet, governor gener- 
al of Louisiana, planned an expedition to the 
sources of the Missouri and thence to the Pacific 
He obtained the approbation of Charles 
1V, King of Spain. A liberal compensation was 


| offered by the King, and the Baron announced an 


additional reward of three thousand dollars to the 
persons who should first see the great ocean. ‘The 
expedition was undertaken by Don Jacques Cla- 


|| morgan, an, enterprising citizen of St. Louis, who 


prosecuted it some distance up the Missouri at 
great expense, but without accomplishing the 
views of the Spanish Government. 

A few years after, Louisiana changed its master. 
The eyes of Mr. Jefferson, taking the direction of 
so many eminent men, were turned upon the Pa 
cific ocean, and under his auspices the labors of 
Lewis and Clark have demonstrated the existence 
of a water communication, with a few portages, 
through the heart and centre of the Republic from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. ‘The rivers Columbia, 
Missouri, and Ohio, form this line, and open a 
channel to Asia, short, direct, safe, cheap, and ex- 
clusively American, which invites the enterprise 
of American citizens, and promises to them a splen- 
did participation in the commerce of the East. 


VI. Practicability of this route.-—The new route | 


A sea voyage 


will consist of four eee 
2. A river navi- 


c ocean. 


gation up the Columbia. 3. A land carriage across | 


the Rocky Mountains. 
scending the Missouri. 


Il.—HARBOR AT THE MOUTH OF THE COoO- 
LUMBIA. 


Letter from Senator Benton to James Blair, Esq., 
United States Navy. 
Wasnineton City, March 30, 1846. 
Dear Sir: | have understood that you were one 


McKenzie received the honor of knight- , 
| hood for his enterprise; the British fur traders im- 


4. A river navigation de- | 
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of the officers of the late Exploring Expedition 
under Captain Wilkes, who made the survey of 
the mouth of the Columbia river; Messrs. Knox 
and Reynolds, who are not now in this city, being 
the other two; and that you were upwards of two 
months engaged in that work. If so, I should 
suppose that yourself, and the two gentlemen 
named, must be better acquainted with the mouth 
of that river than any other persons in the world; 
and desiring to have the best information in rela- 
tion to the place, I address myself to you alone, 
in the absence of Messrs. Knox and Reynolds, for 
the fullest account which you can give me of it, 
with all its defects and capabilities as a harbor for 
vessels of war or commerce, such as it is now in 
a state of nature, and such as it may be in the 
hands of a maritime power, and with all the ad- 
vantages of beacons, buoys, lights, pilots, and 
steam tow-boats. The character of the coast about 
it, whether high or low land—the character of the 
channels, bars, and breakers—depth of water on 
the bar, and also on the inside and outside of the 
bar—distance across the bar, and the leneth of 
time to cross it, coming in and going out—the cur- 
rents, winds, and tides—temperature of the air, 
summer and winter—capacity of the port as to the 
|, number of vessels it can recerve—its security from 
winds—its defensibility against enemies—its prox- 
imity to the sea—the points, if any, outside of the 
harbor to shelier, or hide an enemy’s fleet block- 
ading the port, or waylaying its commerce—with 
all other information necessary to a complete 
knowledge of the place as a good or bad port, and 
as being capable or not capable of being made 
safer and better. I wish you to give me, if pos- 
sible, the full result of your experience and obser- 
vations during the whole time you were employed 
in the survey, with the facts and circumstances 
which justify your opinions, and which I may rely 
on in any use which I may choose to make of your 
Statements. : 

Very respectfully, sir, your friend, 

THOMAS H. BENTON. 

James Brae, Esq., US. N. 

James Blair to Thomas H. Benton. 
Wasuincton, April 2, 1846. 

Sir: IT answer your inquiries ofthe 30th ultimo. 
Ijregret that neither Lieutenants Knox or Reynolds 
are in the city, for information from them would 
_be more satisfactory to you. They are both se- 
| nior to myself; and the first being directly charged 
with, and responsible for, the service, in which 
I codperated, a statement from him particularly 
would have been much greater authority than any- 
thing from me. Yet I venture to say that it would 
be precisely the same in import, however in other 
respects more satisfactory. 

Lieutenant Knox, commander of the Flying 
Fish, conducted and completed the survey with 
creat ability, sharing equally with Lieutenant Rey- 

| nolds and myself the drudgery of sounding out the 
harbor, channels, and bar. 

The accompanying chart will show you how 
| faithfully the work was performed—every spot in 
| the bed of the river having its depth ascertained. 

The disgram will explain how easily the river may 
| be entered by ranges of landmarks, and without 
| the compass. The only difficulty in entering the 

harbor of the Columbia, is the strength of the cur- 

rents. They vary from five to three miles an 
| hour, according to the time of the tide, and differ- 

ing in several parts of the channel. When the 
| water is low, and confined to the channels, the cur- 

rents are very strong; but as the river rises the tide 
| sweeps in over the middle sands, and are much 
| moderated. 

During the two months and a half we were en- 
+ gaged in the Flying Fish upon this survey, from 
August to November, we had ample opportunity 
to observe the effect of all weathers upon the bar 
and channels. In heavy weather the bar is dan- 

| gerous, but not more so than any other bar, with 
the same depth of water and in like situation. 
The channels are very much protected by the north 
| and south breakers, upon which the sea breaks, 
| leaving the channels es smooth, and 
'| when the sea is running highest, the more com- 
pletely is it broken upon these breakwaters. If the 
bar and channels were buoyed out, there would be 
no necessity for pilots. Four-and-a-half fathoms 
is the least water found on the bar at any time. 
| This is sufficient water for frigates and the largest 
| merchantmen, even with a large swell running. 


ee 


| 
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There is as much water on this bar as through 
the famous Gedney Channel into the harbor of 
New York. Ina state as it is now, it is far pref- 
erable to that on many accounts—especially on 
the proximity of safe anchorage to the sea, which 
the bold shores of the river, the high land, and the 
heavy timber, cover from the storm. 

Lieutenant Knox discovered the south channel, 
(which renders the entrance into the river much 
more direct and easy,) when, upon a reconnoissance 
of the work to be performed, he observed and con- 
cluded that such a vast body of water as swept 
between the middie sands and the southern 
must create a deep channel. He pulled 
through it in a boat, and followed shoruly after- 
wards with the schooner drawing nine feet water. 
This channel is a straight chute, and, taking the 
direct landmark with the 
remoter one on Young’s Point, |Cockscomb Hill,} 
you enter the river on a straight line; never having 
less than four and a half fathoms water, and a width 
of from three-quarters to one-third of a mile. There 
is no difficulty in entering even against the ebb tide, 
if the ship has a six-knot breeze, ‘Three knots are 
sufficient to keep the range on with the flood tide. 

The wind is free for this channel to enter, 
when from any point of the compass west of north 
and ‘Through the channel the tide is so 

trong that a small vessel can beat through it with 
the tide against the wind, and a large one can back 
and fill through when the I passed 
in and out of the river, in the schooner and boats, 
from thirty to forty times, and was never in any 


oreat 


hore 


course of the dead tree 


south. 
seas not high, 


d uiger, except when venturing upon the breakers 
Knox would 
south channel in a 
his anchor to sheer from one 
ide of the ‘channel to the other, as the occasion 
required, If Sir Edward Belcher, of the English 
navy, knew this channel, he kept it to himself, as 
he did all the information he had obtained while 
here. ‘This was ingratitude, unless the result of 
obedience to positive orders from the Admiralty; 
forthe Peacock assisted him, when unfortunate, in 
the Fejee Islands, and Captain Hudson’s want of 
tnformation was the tmmediate cause of the loss of 
his ship; yet this disaster might have been avoid- 
ed, if the precautepn of feeling our way in had been 
adopted, 

While the Peacock was going to pieces on the 
north breaker, Lieutenant Knox, in the schooner 
lying Fish, felt his way with the lead over the 
bar, and was about to anchor near Cape Disap- 
pomiment, and would easily thence have entered 
‘he river, but was ordered to sea again by signal 
from the Peacock. After the discovery of the 
south channel, we used it or the north as served 
You can see, by inspecting 
the accompanying chart, that the north channel 
(which seems to have been the only channel known, 
or at least used, until Knox’s discovery of the 
south channel) has two elbows, and it is, besides, 
tides, It is, however, 
deeper and wider than the south channel. All things 


middle sands. Lieutenant 


club through the 


or the 
omeumes 


| ley 
enim, therelry using 


best for the occasion. 


ubject to strong cross 


considered, | think the south channel preferable 


vr north for leaving the river, 
with the prevailing northwest sea breeze. ‘This 
sea breeze generally prevails throughout the year, 
in all clear weather, from about eleven o’clock A. 
M. until sunset. ‘here was, during the season 
we were onthe Northwest coast, much more clear 
weather than I have ever XM rience d on the East 
United States at the same season of 


for entering, and the 


coast of the 
the year, and a milder climate at all seasons. 

You will perceive, by inspecting the diagram, 
that the Northwest sea-breeze is a leading wind in 
through the south, and a leading wind out through 
the nerth channel. 

In answer to your inquiries of the depth of water 
on the bar, | reply that the mean depth is about 
five fathoms: in and outside of it, six and a half 
fathoms: distance across it, half a mile. When 
the current of the river combines with the tide, the 
water flows out of the river five miles an hour; 
the current against the flood tide nearly neutralize 
Mean rise of the tide, about six feet. 

‘The winds prevail from the north, northwest, 
and west, and moderate during the summer; du- 
ring the winter, from west to southeast, and 
stormy. ‘Temperature of the air, as mild as that 
of Europe, in the same latitudes, during the same 
seasons, Security from winds as good as any 
harbor that | have ever been in of the same size. 


: 
each other. 


session of both the Cape and Point Adams. From 
the cape you can command the North and the 
Chinook channels, by a raking fire for two and a 
half miles, whether in approaching or receding 
from the cape, after passing it. Every ship is 
obliged to pass at the nearest point within musket 
shot. You have the same command of the South 
and Clatsop channels from Point Adams; and here 
ships are obliged to pass within a half to three- 
quarters of a mile, and may be subjected to a 
raking fire in the approach and in receding, after 
passing. Even the temporary occupation of the 
middle sands with heavy ordnance holds perfect 
control of the passage up the river. A secure har- 
bor may be reached in Baker’s Bay, or near the 
Clatsop shore, within Point Adams, within three 
and a alt miles of the open sea. Frequently, in 
twenty minutes after weighing the anchor, we 
have been out at sea. We were about this time 
coming out when the squadron (the Porpoise, Ore- 
gon, and Flying I’ish) teft the river. 

Shoal Water Bay, to the northward, is the onl 
shelter near the Columbia river, and that only for 
small vessels; for the entrance to it is shoal and 
intricate, 


‘The harbor of the Columbia river, as a seaport, | 
is inferior to none, except Newport, on the east | 


coast of the United States, in point of security from 
winds, defensibility, proximity to the sea, or capa- 
Oe as a harbor for vessels of war or commerce. 


n the hands of a maritime Power, with all the | 


advantages of pilots, buoys, lights, and steam tow- 


| boats, it will be found one of the best harbors in 


Its defensibility perfectly easy by those in pos- |: 


the world. 

In addition to my own experience and observa- 
tion, (the results of which are found in the notes of 
the survey, and marked on the chart,) | obtained 
much information, confirming my opinion, from 
Mr. Birney, commanding at Fort George, former- 
ly called Astoria. 

I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JAMES BLAIR, 
Passed Midshipman U.S. N. 
Hon. Tuomas H. Benton, 
United States Senate. 


Mr. Maginn’s statement and opinion. 
Mr. John Maginn, of the city of New York, 


and, since the year 1828, a regular licensed pilot in 
the harbor of that city, now President of the Asso- 
ciation of Pilots in New York, and at present in 
the city of Washington as the agent of the State 
pilots ‘in their application to Congress, being re- 
quested by Senator Benton to examine the chart 
of the mouth of the Columbia, in the Library of 


Congress, as made upon surveys and soundings by | 


officers under Captain Wilkes, and to compare the 
same with a chart of the harbor of New York, and 
to give my opinion of the comparative merits of the 
two harbors, do hereby state and declare— 

That I have made such comparison accordingly, 
and find that the mouth of the Columbia is the bet- 
ter harbor, and has manifest advantages over the 
harbor of New York, in all the essential points 
which constitute a good harbor. It has Sea 
water on the bar, having four and a half fathoms, 
without the addition of ude, which is there said to 
be eight feet, while the New York harbor has on 
the bar but four fathoms, without the addition of 
the tide, which is six feet. The bar in the Colum- 
bia is half a mile across, while that of New York 
is about three quarters of amile. ‘The channel on 
the bar, in the mouth of the Columbia, is about 
six thousand feet wide at the narrowest, and twelve 
thousand feet at the widest, and then shoals grad- 
ually on each side; while the channel on the bar 
off Sandy Hook is but about six hundred feet and 
shoals rapidly. The channel across the bar is 
straight at the Columbia; that of New York is 
crooked. As soon as the bar is crossed in the 
Columbia two channels present themselves, one 
the south, or new channel, discovered by Captain 
Wilkes’s officers, who made the soundings, en- 
tirely straight, and deep enough for ships of the 
line: the other, the north, or old channel, being 
crooked, or rather forming an elbow, and deep 
enough for any ships after crossing the bar. 


Both | 


these channels are from six to twelve thousand | 


feet wide or more, and free from shoals; while the 
New York channels, after crossing the bar, are 
narrow and crooked, and beset with shoals, which 


require many changes of courses in the ship. In | 


accessibility to the sea the Columbia is far the | 
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best, as it is immediately at the sea, and 
get out of the sea into the harbor at once 
get out at once into the high sea, and thus more 
easily elude cruisers in time of war. A great num- 
ber of good and safe anchorages are found in a 
Columbia as soon as the ship enters, and ee 
enough for thousands of vessels, and deep enou 7h 
for ships of the line. - 

The bar and banks of the mouth of the Colum- 
bia are all of hard sand, and therefore not fishle to 
shift, and being free from rocks are less dans, I 
ous. ‘The land on each side of the mouth of the 
Columbia, is high, and makes a marked op, oo 
into the sea, and confines all the water of the rive t 
to one outlet, and, therefore, would seem to jy 
easy of defence. There seem to be no points 
islands, or bays off the mouth of the Columbia i 
shelter enemies’ cruisers while lying in wait to 
capture vessels going in, or coming out; while 
New York harbor presents such shelter for ay 
enemy. The winds at the mouth of the Columbia 
are marked regular and steady, blowing six mont)s 
one way, and six months another; while the winds 
at New York are entire ly variable, and cannot be 
calculated upon by the mariner for any time. The 
mouth of the Columbia is free from ice, and also 
from great heat, the temperature never falling be- 
low the freezing point, nor rising above the sur 
mer warmth. The current of the river is said to 
be strong, but I cannot see that it offers any; 
obstacle. 


ships can 
» and also 


the 


\ 


Crrous 
The breakers on each side of the eh mn 
nel are also represented to be very great; but with 
a channel so wide, and a bar so narrow, and free 
from rocks and shoals, these would be nothing to 
experienced mariners. ‘Taking the mouth of the 
Columbia as it now is, in a State of nature, with- 
out the aid of pilots, buoys, beacons, light houses, 
and steam tow-boats, | deem it a good harhor: 
with the aid of these advantages, I would deem it 
a far better harbor than New York, and capable of 
containing an unlimited number of ships. Ln fact, 
I have never seen so large a river, with its wate: 
all so well enclosed by bold shores at its mouth, 
and making so commodious a bay, large enough 
to hold any number of ships, and at the same time 
small enough to be easily defended, and wher 
there were more anchoring and sheltering places 
for ships, and where they could be close up to 
bold shores, and be better under the protection of 
forts and batteries. 
JNO. MAGINN. 
Wasuineron Cry, -Ipril 26, 1846. 





IN SENATE. 
Tuurspay, June 4, 1846. 

Mr. STURGEON presented the memorial of 
the present owners of the barque * Pons,”’ lately 
condemned and sold as a slaver, praying the nan 
of said vessel may be changed to Cordelia; which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. DAVIS presented the memorial of citizens 
of Alexandria, remonstrating against the passage 
of the bill now before the Senate providing to 


| the retrocession of that county to the State of Vir- 
| ginia; which was referred to the Committee for 


the District of Columbia. 
Mr. STURGEON presented a memorial from 


| the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Company, 


asking that the United States relinquish the stock 
held in that company on certain conditions. ‘This 
memorial was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BAGBY presented a petition from Wade 
Allen, asking to be allowed compensation for extra 
service on a certain mail route; which was referred 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Mr. ARCHER presented four memorials from 
citizens of the town of Alexandria, praying the 
passage of the bill now before the Senate prov! 
ding for the retrocession of the county of Alexan- 
dria to the State of Virginia; which were referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. PENNYBACKER presented five memo- 
rials from the same place and to the same effect as 
the above; which were referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BENTON presented a memorial from the 
militia officers of the State of Maryland, asking 
the adoption of certain improvements in the miliua 
system of the United States, for the better protec- 


‘tion of the cities and towns of the seaboard and 


a] 


lake frontier; which was ordered to be printed. 
Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on the Ju- 





1846. , : 


——— 


liciary reported a bill to divide the State of Ar- 
é ’ _ ss e ° ° 
canene into two judicial districts; which was read 


, frst and second time, and the accompanying | 
a firs 


report was ordered to be printed. 


merce, who by a resolution of the Senate were 
‘retracted to inquire into the merits of Putnam’s 


Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Com- | 


Jough dredger, reported that it was inexpedient | 
‘is adopt any further legislation upon the subject, | 


and 
agreed to. : 

“Mr. JARNAGIN moved a postponement of the 
prior orders of the day, for the purpose of consid- 
eine the (House) bill for the rehef of Isabella 

raidwin, widow of Captain Baldwin. 





Mr. SEVIER objected to taking up a private || 


pill, out of its order, and the motion was not agreed 


to. Ss 
[A message was received from the House of 


Leprest ntatives, announcing that said House had | 


assed the Senate supplemental bill to the act pro- 
viding for the prosecution of the war with Mexico, 
with amendments. ] 

GEN. GAINES’S CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS. 


Mr. CASS submitted the following resolution 
of inquiry: 


Resolved, That the President be requested to in- | 


form the Senate whether any officer of the urmy, 
during the past or present year, has called volun- 
teers or militia into the service of the United States, 
without legal authority therefor; and if so, what is 
the number of said force, how it has been organ- 
ized, and whether officers of the line or staff 
ave been appointed contrary to law; and whether 
such calls, if made, were necessary, and the prob- 


able amount they will cost; and whether any ad- | 
vantages have resulted, or are likely to result there- | 
from; and, also, What measures the Department of || 


War adopted for the{defence of the southern fron- 
tier of the United States, during the same period. 
Mr. CASS observed that it appeared from papers 
in his possession, that a mounted force of twelve 
thousand men had been called into the service of the 
United States, without the authority of the Exee- 


utive. An expenditure of one million of dollars | 


had been thus ineurred, and that amount would 


soon be increased to one million and a half. He | 


alluded to the call made for volunteers by General 
Gaines, and said he (Mr. C.) would read the va- 
rious orders issued by that officer. [Mr. C. read 
the orders. | 
thority from the executive department of the Gov- 
ernment, and at a time when General Taylor was 
authorized by the President to call for such an 


unount of volunteer force as he might deem neces- || 


sary. He did not intend to censure General 
Games. He did not doubt the patriotism of his 


motives, but he had fallen into a great mistake, | 


which it was the object of the resolution to correct 
as promptly and completely as possible. The im- 
mediate interposition of the legislative branch of 
the Government was demanded. He felt it due to 
the Administration to add, that General Gaines 
had received orders to repair to Washington im- 
mediately. 

The resolution having been read for informa- 
uon— 


Mr. JARNAGIN rose and said that he could || 


not imagine any necessity for acting on the reso- 
lution this morning. He desired that it should be 
laud over, 

The PRESIDENT then announced that, as ob- 
jecuion had been made to the consideration of the 
resolution, it would lie over. 

Mr. ARCHER asked if the Senator from Mich- 


igan [Mr. Cass] means to inform the Senate that || 


General Gaines has been recalled? 

Mr. CASS replied that General Gaines had re- 
ceived orders to repair to Washington without 
delay. 


Mr. MOREHEAD inquired what were the dates 


of the orders issued by General Gaines, and when | 


the Department obtained information of the facts. 

_Mr. CASS said he would send the Senator from 
Kentucky the papers he had just read, which would 
cive him all the information as to the dates of the 
orders. He was not himself able to state when 
the department had received notice of the issue of 
the orders, 

Mr. CALHOUN then rose and said, that as the 
resolution was to be considered to-morrow, he 


wished to know, however, whether the corre- 


These calls were made without au- | 


asking that the report be printed; which was | 











{ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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spondence between the Department and General 
Gaines was to_be obtained ? 

Mr. CASS replied, that that correspondence was 
embraced in the resolution of inquiry, which he 
had had the honor to submit. 

Mr. SEVIER expressed his approbation of the 
conduct of General Gaines. The circumstances 
of the case were peculiar, and justified the course 
adopted by General Gaines. Intelligence had been 
received of the approach of a large body of the 
enemy, and the general acted with the promptitude 
which the exigency appeared to demand. 

Mr. ARCHER called the Senator to order. 

The PRESIDENT reminded the honorable Sen- 
ator that there was now no question before the 
Senate. 

Mr. SEVIER remarked that he had no desire 
to violate the rules of order, but he was only fol- 
lowing the example of Senators—of the Senator 
from Virginia himself—who had put various ques- 
tions to the Senator from Michigan. He (Mr. 8.) 
was about to put a question, but he would abstain 
from doing so, in order to avoid the possibility of 
violating that order which the Senator from Vir- 
ginia guarded with such commendable zeal and 
vigilance. 

Mr. MANGUM hoped the Senator would sub- 
mit his inquiry. 

Mr. ARCHER had no desire to prevent the 
Senator from submitting a question. He called 
him to order only when he appeared about to 
enter on a discussion of the merits of the case. 

Mr. JARNAGIN hopedt his desultory conver- 
sation would terminate until the resolution should 
come up to-morrow. 

The subject was then dropped. 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


On motion of Mr. LEWIS, the Senate resumed, 
as In committee of the whole, the consideration of 
the * bill making appropriations for the service of 


| the Post Office Department for the year ending 


June 30, 1847.”’ 

Upon this bill, the following amendment, sub- 
mitted by Mr. Nites, was pending: 

At the end of the second section, add the follow- 
ing words: 

* Proviled, That no allowance or compensation shall be 
made to deputy postmasters, in addition to their commis- 
sions; but the Postmaster General may, and he is hereby 
authorized to increase the commissions on letter postage 


| now allowed by law, not exceeding five per centum; and 


CRITTENDEN, Mr. H. 


on the amount of mails distributed, not exceeding three per 
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more or less than thirty miles, shall be subject to postage, | 


anything in the second section of the act approved the third | | 
| of March, eighteen hundred and forty-five, to the contrary | 
notwithstanding ; and ail newspapers not sent from the office | 


of publication shajJl be subject to three cents postage each ; 
and the receipts from boxes used in post ofiices shall belong 
to the postinasters, which, with their commissions, shall be 
applied to defray the expenses of their offices, and to be ac- 


counted for inthe same manner as they are now required to 


account for their commissions.”’ 

To the above amendment, the following amend- 
ment, submited by Mr. Srergut, was also pend- 
ing: 

Add thereto the following: 

* Provided, however, That the franking privilege, as en- 
joyed prior to third March, eighteen hundred and forty-five, 
shall be, and the same is hereby, extended to deputy post- 
miasters.”? 

A brief discussion then took place on an amend- 
ment submitted by Mr. Nites, in which Mr. 


JOHNSON, Mr. 
MOREHEAD, Mr. HAYWOOD, Mr. WEST- 


| COTT, Mr. CHALMERS, Mr. SPEIGHT, Mr. | 
| BENTON, and Mr. HUNTINGTON, took part, 


when the amendment was negatived. 

Mr. SIMMONS moved the following amend- 
ment: 

“Strike out the remainder of the clause after the word 
‘mails,’ in the ninth line, and insert ‘two millions seven 
hundred thousand dollars.’ ”? 


Agreed to. 


“ Provided, That from and after the first day of October 
next, the rates of postage upon letters in manuscript shall be 
reduced to uniform rate of five cents for a single letter for all 
distances within the United States.”’ 

After some debate, in the course of which Mr. 
SIMMONS made frequent references to statistical 
tables in his hand, to show what was the precise 
condition of the department, and to prove that the 
large appropriation asked for must have been insert- 


' ed through an oversight of the Postmaster General, 
would not now make any remarks upon it. He || 


the question was taken on the first amendment, to 
strike out and insert, which was agreed to. 


The proviso reducing the rate of postage was 
then withdrawn. 

Mr. LEWIS submitted the following amend- 
ment: 

** Add to the first section: «For enabling the Postmaster 
General to establish a line of tecegraph from Atlanta, ti 
Georgia, to Moutgomery, Alabama, and from thence to 
Mobile, $50,000." 

After some further conversation, 

Mr. MANGUM moved that the communication 
from the Post Office Department, in relation to the 
magnetic telegraph, which had been read, be print- 
ed for the use of the Senate; which was agreed to 

‘The Senate then adjourned. : 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuunspay, June 4, LS46. 

The Journal of yesterday was read, and ap 
yroved. 

The SPEAKER announced the special order of 
the day; being the consideration of bills relating to 
the Territories. 

Mr. 1. E. HOLMES asked leave to make a re- 
port from the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. BOWLIN made a similar request from the 
Committee on Private Land Claims. 

Objection was made in both instances. 

Mr. G.S. HOUSTON ealled for the 
business. 

Mr. HOGE moved that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, [with a view to resume the consideration of 
Territorial business. | 

Mr. HARALSON moved that the said order of 
business be postponed for the purpose of taking 
final action on the bill reported yesterday from the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union: 
[i. e., the supplemental war bill.} 

Mr. G. DAVIS moved a suspension of the rules: 
[for what purpose the reporter could not ascertain | 
but the motion was not now in order. 

And the question being taken on the motion of 
Mr. Haratrson, and decided in the affirmative, 

The consideration of the special order was post 
poned accordingly. 

Mr. PETTIT asked leave to make a report 

Objected to. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 
The House resumed the consideration of the bill 


order of 


} | entitled, ** An act supplemental to an act entitled 
centum; and all newspapers conveyed in the mail, whether || 


* An act providing for the prosecution of the exist- 
‘ing war between the United States and the Re- 
* public of Mexico; and for other purposes. ”’ 

The pending question being on coneurring in 


| the amendments reported yesterday in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 


on ordering the bill to be engrossed for a third 


| reading — 


Such amendments as are not hereinafter particu- 


| larly referred to, were disposed of without a divis 


ion or record vote. 

The first amendment on which a separate ques- 
tion was asked was that which, in the first section, 
limited the number of new major generals to be 


| appointed to one instead of two—and of brigadier 
| generals, to two instead of four. 


Mr.G.S. HOUSTON said that he desired a 


| vote taken on each item of this amendment, as, in 


SIMMONS, Mr. ATCHISON, Mr. NILES, Mr. 1 


| propositions. 


committee, the two had been submitted as separate 


Ordered accordingly. 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF asked the yeas and nays 
on the first division, which were ordered. 

The question was then taken on striking out 


| ‘two major generals,’ and inserting *‘ one major 


general;’’ and resulted as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, Ashmun, Barringer, Bell, Ben- 
ton, James Black, Brodhead, Milton Brown, William G. 
Brown, William W. Campbell, John G. Chapman, Reuben 
Chapman, Clarke, Cocke, Collamer, Cranston, Crozier, Cul 
ver, Darragh, Garrett Davis, De Mott, Dockery, Erdman, 


| John H. Ewing, Ficklin, Foot, Garvin, Giddings, Giles, Gra 

| ham, Grider, Grinnell, Grover, Hamlin, Hampton, Harper, 
'| Henley, Herrick, Elias B. Holmes, Samuel! D. Hubbard, 
| Hudson, Hungerford, Washington Hunt, James B. Hunt, 


Jenkins, James H. Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. 


| Jones, Daniel P. King, Thomas Butler King, Lewis, Levin, 


Long, Lumpkin, McClean, MeCiciland, Joseph J. McDow. 
ell, McGaughey, McHenry, McIlvaine, Marsh, Miller, Mor- 


| ris, Moseley, Moulton, Norris, Owen, Pendleton, Perrill, 


Phelps, Pollock, Rathbun, Relfe, Ritter, Julius Rockwell, 
John A. Rockwell, Runk, Russell, Sawyer, Schenck, Sea- 
man, Severance, Truman Smith, Albert Smith, Thomas 
Smith, Starkweather, Stephens, St. John, Strohm, Strong, 
Thibodeaux, Benjamin Thompson, James Thompson, Jacob 
Thompson, Tilden, Towns, Trumbo, Vance, Vinton, Went- 
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worth, Wheaton, Williams, Winthrop, Wood, Wright, and | 

oO 106. j 
' A YS—Mesars. Stephen Adams, Biggs, Bowlin, Boyd, 
Drinkerhot’, Brockenbrough, Burt, A. A. Chapman, Chase, 
Chipman, Cobb, Cullom, Cummins, Cunningham, Daniel, 
Dargan, Jefferson Davis, Dillingham, Dobbin, Dromgoole, 
Ellsworth, Faran, Fries, Gentry, Gordon, Haralson, Hoge, 
Isaac EB. Holmes, Hopkins, Hough, George 8. Houston, 
Hiunter, Charles J. Ingersoll, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Seaborn 
Jones, Kanfman, Kennedy, Leake, Leib, La Sere, Ligon, 
Maciay, MeClernand, James McDowell, MeKay, John P. 
Martin, Barkley Martin, Morse, Niven, Parish, Payne, Per- 
ry, Reid, Rhett, Roberts, Root, Scammon, Leonard I. Sims, 
Himpson, Robert Smith, Stanton, Thomasson, Tredway, 
Wick, and Woodward—65. 


Soe the amendment was concurred in, 

On concurring in the second division, striking out 
‘* four,’’ and inserting ** two brigadier generals.”’ 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON asked the yeas and 
yays, which were ordered; and being taken, result- 
ed as follows : 


¥Y FAS— Messrs. Abbott, Ashmun, Barringer, Bell, Benton, | 


J. BHiack. Dlanehard, Brodhead, M. Brown, W. G. Brown, 
Butlington, W. W. Campbell, Catheart, J. G. Chapman, 
KR. Chapman, Clerke, Cocke, Collamer, Collin, Cranston, 
Crozier, Culver, Darragh, Garrett Davis, De Mott, Dockery, 
Dromygoole, Dunlap, Erdinan, John H. Ewing, Ficklin, Foot, 
Giddings, Graham, Grider, Grinnell, Grover, Hamlin, Hamp 
ton, Harper, Henley, Herrick, Elias B. Holmes, Samuel D. 
Haubburd, Hungerford, Washington Hunt, James B. Hunt, 
lenkins, James H. Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. 
Jones; Daniel P. King, Thomas Butler King, Lewis, Levin, 
Loug, MeClean, MeCletland, Joseph J. McDowell, Me 
Gaughey, Mellenry, Melivaine, Marsh, Miller, Morris, 
Moseley, Moulton, Norris, Owen, Parrish, Pendleton, Per 
rill, Phelps, Pollock, Relfe, Ritter, Julius Rockwell, John A. 
Rockwell, Ruak, Russell, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Schenck, Sea 
man, Severance, Truman Smith, Albert Smith, Thomas 
Rinith, Starkweather, Stephens, St. Jolm, Strohim, Strong, 
Thibodeaux, Benj. Thompson, James Thompson, Tilden, 
‘Toombs, Trumbo, Vanee, Vinton, Wentworth, Wheaton, 
Willams, Winthrop, Wood, Wright, and Young—10s. 

NAY S— Messrs. John Q. Adams, Stephen Adams, Biggs, 
Bowlhn, Boyd, Brinkerhofl, Brockenbrough, Burt, Augustus 
A. Chapman, Chase, Chipman, Cobb, Cullom, Cuminins, 
Cunningham, Daniel, Dargan, Jefferson Davis, Dillingham, 
Dobbin, Elieworth, Faran, Foster, Fries, Gentry, Gordon, 
Haralson, Harmanson, Hoge, Isaac BE. Holmes, Hopkins, 
liouvh, George 8. Tlouston, Edmund W. Hubard, Hunter, 
Charles, J. Ingersoll, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Seaborn Jones, 
Kaufinan, Kennedy, Leake, Leib, La Sere, Ligon, Maclay, 
MeClernand, MeConuell, James McDowell, MeKay, John 
P. Martin, B. Martin, Niven, Payne, Perry, Reid, Rhett, 
Roberts, Seammon, Leonard H. Suns, Simpson, Robert 
Smith, Stanton, Thomasson, Jacob Thompson, Towns, 
Tredway, Wick, and Woodward—te. 


So the amendment was concurred in. 


The next question was on concurring in the fol- 
lowing proviso to the first section: 


‘* Provided, That when the war with Mexico shall termi- 
nate, the number of major generals in the army shall be re- 
duced to one, andthe numberof brigadier generals shall be 
redueed to two: and the President of the United States is 
authorized and directed to select from the whole uumber 
which may be then in otlice, without regard to the date of 
their commissions, the number to be retained, and cause 
the remainder to be discharged from the service of the 
United States.”’ 


Mr. WINTHROP, as a question of order, in- 
quired whether the amendment could be divided ? 

The SPEAKER said it could not, because it had 
heen reported from the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union as one amendment, and 
the House had, on a former eccasion, settled the 
principle in such cases, 

Mr. ASHIMUN asked the yeas and nays, on 
concurring in the amendment, which were ordered, 
and, being taken, resulted as follows: 


YEAS— Messrs. Stephen Adams, Benton, Biggs, James 
Mack, Boyd, Brodhead, Catheart, Reuben Chapman, Chase, 
Clarke, Cobb, Collins Cullom, Cummins, Cunningham, 
Daniel, De Mott, Ditiingham, Dobbin, Dunlap, Ellsworth, 
Erdinan, FParan, Ficklin, Foster, Fries, Garvin, Gordon, 
Grover, Hamlin, Harmanson, Henley, Hoge, Hopkins, 
Hlough, George S. Houston, E. W. Hubard, Hungerford, 
Tames B. Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenkins, James HH. 
Johnson, Andrew Jolnson, George \W. Jones, Preston King, 
Leake, Levin, Lumpkin, MeClean, MeClelland, MeCler 
nand, MeCounell, Joseph J. MeDowell, McKay, John P. 
Martin, Barkley Martin, Morris, Moulton, Norris, Owen, 
Parrish, Payne, Perrill, Phelps, Rathbun, Reid, Relfe, Ritter, 
Roberts, Russell, Sawtelle, Sawver, Scammon, Leonard H, 
Suns, Simpson, Thos. Smith, Robert Smith, Starkweather, 
St. Jolin, Strong, Thibodeaux, James ‘Thompson, Jacob 
Thompson, Towns, Tredway, Wentworth, Wheaton, Wick, 
Williatas, Wood, Woodworth, and Yost—?. 
NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, John Quiney Adams, Arnold, 
Ashmun, Barringer, Bell, Blanchard, Brinkerhoti, Broeken- 
brough, Milton Brown, Buflington, Burt, Wm. W. Camp 
bell, J. G@. Chapman, Chipman, Cocke, Collamer, Cranston, 
Crozier, Culver, Dargan, Darragh, Garrett Davis, Jefierson 
Davis, Dromgoole, J. H. Ewing, E. H. Ewing, Foot, Gentry, 
Giddings, Giles, Graham, Grider, Grinnell, Hampton, Har 
aison, Harper, Herrick, Elias B. Holmes, Isaac E. Holines, 
Ss. D. Hubbard, Hudson, Washington Hunt, Charles J. In- 
gorsoll, Kaufman, Daniel P. King, Thomas B. King, Leib, 
la Sere, Lewis, Ligon, Long, Maclay, James McDowell, 
MeGaughey, McHenry, Mellvaine, Marsh, Miller, Niven, 
Pendleton, Perry, Pollock, Rhett, Julius Rockwell, John A. 
Rockwell, Root, Runk, Schenck, Seaman, Severance, Tru- 
main Smith, Albert Smith, Caleb B, Smith, Stanton, Ste- 


Trumbo, Vance, Vinton, Winthrop, Wright, and Young—86. 

So the amendment was concurred in, 

On inserting section six, (a new section,) 

Mr. RATHBUN asked the yeas and nays; 
which were refused; and the amendment (insert- 
ing the section) was concurred in. 

On concurring in the amendment, (inserting the 
following as section fourteen:)— 
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yhens, Strohin, Thomasson, Benjamin Thompson, Tilden, | The bill was then ordered to 


|| And the question being, ‘ Shall this bil] 


‘And be it further enacted, ‘That to the rules and | 


articles for the government of the army of the Uni- 
ted States, established by the above-recited act, in 


the first section of the same shall be added the fol- | 


lowing: 


“* Antic te 102. Any officer or soldier, or any other of the 
persons deseribed or enumerated in the 60th, 96th, and 97th 
of the said established articles, and in general ali other fol- 
lowers of a camp or army of the United States, when any 
such army shall be serving beyond the limits of the United 
States and their organized ‘Territorial Governments, may be 


tried, and capitally or otherwise punished, by sentence of a | 


general court martial, according to the nature and degree of 
the offence, for any murder or other felony committed upon 
the person or property of any of the persons herein included, 
or upon the person or property of any of the people of the 
country beyond the said geographical or judicial limits.’ ” 


Mr. WASHINGTON HUNT asked the yeas 
and nays; which were ordered; and, being taken, 
resulted as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. J. Q. Adams, Ashmun, Barringer, Ben- | 
ton, Biggs, James Black, Blanchard, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, | 


Brockenbrough, Brodhead, William G. Brown, Burt, W. 


W. Campbell, Catheart, Augustus A. Chapman, Reuben |} 


Chapman, Chase, Chipman, Cobb, Collin, Constable, Cul- 


lom, Cummins, Cunningham, Dargan, Jefferson Davis, De || 


Mott, Dillingham, Dobbin, Douglass, Duniap, Erdman, Fos- 


ter, Fries, Gentry, Giddings, Giles, Gordon, Graham, Grin- || 


nell, Grover, Hamlin, Haralson, Harmanson, Henley, Her- 
riek, Hoge, Elias B. Holmes, Isaac E. Holmes, Hopkins, 


Hough, G. 8. Houston, Hungerford, Charles J. Ingersoll, | 


Jenks, James H. Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. 
Jones, Seaborn Jones, Kaufman, Leake, Leib, La Sere, 
Levin, Lumpkin, Maclay, McConnell, McCrate, James Me- 
Dowell, McKay, John P. Martin, Barkley Martin, Niven, 
Norris, Owen, Payne, Perrill, Reid, Rhett, Roberts, Root, 
Russell, Sawtelle, Scammon, Schenck, Leonard H. Sims, 
Simpson, Thomas Smith, Stanton, St. John, Strong, Thom- 
asson, James Thompson, Jacob Thompson, ‘Towns, Tred- 
way, Wick, Williams, Woodward, Woodworth, and Yost 
—103, 

NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, Bell, Bowlin, Milton Brown, 
Butlington, John G. Chapman, Clarke, Cocke, Cranston, 
Crozier, Culver, Daniel, Darragh, Garrett Davis, Dockery, 
Dromgoole, Edwin HH. Ewing, Faran, Foot, Grider, Hamp- 
ton, Harper, Hilliard, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hudson, Wash- 
ington Hunt, J. B. Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, D. P. King, 
Preston King, Thomas Butler King, Lewis, Long, McClean, 


McClelland, Joseph J. MeDowell, McGaughey, McHenry, | 


Mclvaine, Miller, Morris, Moseley, Moulton, Pendleton, 
Perry, Pollock, Relte, Julius Rockwell, John A, Rockwell, 
Runk, Sawyer, Seaman, Severance, Truman Smith, Caleb 


B. Smith, Robert Smith, Starkweather, Stephens, Strohm, | 


Thibodeaux, Benjamin Thompson, Thurman, Tilden, 'Trum- 1] 


bo, Vanee, Vinton, Weutworth, Wheaton, Wright, and 
Young—i0, 


So the amendment was concurred in. 
On concurring in the following amendment: 


Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That from and after the 


passage of this act, no officer in the army of the United 
States, not actually engaged in prosecuting or aiding in car- 
rying on hostilities against the public enemy, shall be enti- 
ted to reeeive more than eight rations per day or commuta- 
tion therefor. 


Mr. DROMGOOLE asked the yeas and nays; | 


which were ordered, and, being taken, resulted as 
follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, Stephen Adams, Benton, James 


Black, Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhotf, Brockenbrough, Brod- | 


head, William G. Brown, Catheart, Reuben Chapman, 


Chase, Clarke, Cobb, Cocke, Collin, Cunningham, De Mott, 
Iillingham, Dobbin, Daulap, Erdman, Ficklin, Fries, Gar- 
vin, Giddings, Giles, Gordon, Grover, Hamlin, Harmanson, 
Henley, Hopkins, George 8. Houston, Edmund W. Hubard, 
Samucl D. Hubbard, Hungerford, James B. Hunt, Jenkins, 
James H, Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, 
Seaborn Jones, P. King, Lumpkin, Maclay, McClean, Me- 
Clelland, MeCternand, McConnell, Joseph J. McDowell, 
Melivaine, Me Kay, John P. Martin, Barkley Martin, Morris, 
Moulton, Norris, Parrish, Payne, Perrill, Phelps, Rathbun, 
Reid, Relfe, Ritter, Roberts, Root, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Scam- 
mon, Severance, Leonard H. Sims, Simpson, Thomas Smith, 
Robert Smith, Starkweather, Strong, James Thompson, Ja- 
cob Thompson, ‘Towns, Wentworth, Wheaton, Williams, 
Woodworth, and Yost—s7. 

NAYS—Messrs. Ashmun, Barringer, Bell, Biggs, Milton 
Brown, Burt, Willian W. Campbell, Angustus A. Chapman, 


Chipman, Constable, Cranston, Crozier, Culver, Dargan, 
| 


Darragh, Garrett Davis, Jefferson Davis, Dockery, Drom- || 


goole, John H, Ewing, Edwin H. Ewing, Foot, Foster, Gen- | 


try, Graham, Grider, Hampton, Haralson, Harper, Herrick, 
Hillard, Bhas B. Holmes, Isaae E. Holmes, Hudson, Wash- 
ington Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, Joseph R. Ingersoll, 
Kaufman, Daniel P. King, Leake, Leib, La Sere, Lewis, 
Long, MeCrate, James Me Dowell, McGaughey, McHenry, 
Marsh, Miller, Morse, Moseley, Owen, Pendleton, Perry, 


Pollock, Rhett, Julius Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, Runk, | 


Seaman, Truman Smith, Albert Smith, Caleb B. Sinith, 
Stanton, Strohm, Thibodeaux, Thomasson, Thurman, Til- 
den, Toombs, Tredway, Trumbo, Vance, Vinton, Wood- 


, ward, Wright, and Young—77. 


So the amendment was concurred in. 


June 4, 


eles a third reading at 
And having been read a third time by its title, 
Mr. E. H. EWING asked®o be excused tn, 
| voting, and, amidst some interruption onaquestion 
of order, assigned his reasons therefor. = 
Mr. E. was excused. 
Mr. HARALSON made a similar motion, and 


having briefly assigned his reasons, withdrew jt.’ 


Mr. PRESTON KING asked to be excuse 
signing as his reason, that whilst he was ready to 
vote for all these army bills, he could not vote Con 
a bill which gave such despotic power over the 

lives of American citizens as that conferred by the 
fourteenth section, 

Mr. KING was excused. 

Mr. TOOMBS asked the yeas and nays on the 
passage of the bill; which were ordered, and bein» 
taken, resulted as follows: : 

YEAS—Messrs. John Quincy Adams, Stephen Adan 

Adams, 
Barringer, Benton, Biggs, James Black, Bowlin, Boyd 
Brinkerhoff, Brockenbrough, Brodhead, William G own, 
Burt, Cathcart, John G. Chapman, Augustus A, © $45 
Reuben Chapman, Chase, Clarke, Cobb, Collin, Coysjs), 
Cullom, Cunningham, Dargan, Darragh, Jefferson, Davia, 1) ; 
Mott, Dillingham, Dobbin, Douglass, Dromgoole, Dunten 
Ellsworth, Erdman, Faran, Ficklin, Foster, Fries, Gary % 
Gentry, Giles, Gordon, Graham, Grover, Hamlin, Harals . 
> . araison, 
Harmanson, Hoge, Isaac E. Holines, Hopkins, Hough, Gooruc 
8. Houston, Edmund W. Hubard, Hungerford, Hunter. o 
J. Ingersoll, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenkins, Janes H. Joby, 
son, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Kaufman, Ken 
nedy, Leake, Leib, La Sere, Ligon, Long, Lumpkin, Mj, 
Clean, McClelland, MeClernand, MeConnell, MeCrare lo 
| seph J. McDowell, James Me Dowell, McKay, John P. i 
tin, Barkley Martin, Morris, Moulton, Owen, Parrish 
Payne, Perrill, Perry, Phelps, Pollock, Reid, Relfe, p ret 
Ritier, Roberts, Root, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Scainmmon. [oo 
ard H. Sims, Simpson, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, sy n 
ton, Starkweather, St. John, Strong, Thibodeaux, 'Thonjas 
son, James ‘Thompson, Jacob Thompson, Thurman, Towns 
Tredway, Wentworth, Wick, Williams, Wood, Woodward, 
| Woodworth, and Yost—120. 

NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, Ashmun, Bell, Blanchard, Mil- 
ton Brown, Buffington, William W. Campbell, Chipman, 
Cocke, Collamer, Cranston, Crozier, Culver, Garrett Dayis 

| John H. Ewing, Foot, Giddings, Grider, Grinne}), Hampton, 
| Harper, Herrick, Hilliard, Samuel D. Hubbard. Hudson, 

Washington Hunt, Daniel P. King, Lewis, McGaughey, 

McHenry, Mellvaine, Marsh, Moseley, Pendleton, Julius 
Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, Runk, Schenck, Seaman, 
Severance, Truman Smith, Albert Smith, Caleb B. Smith. 
Stephens, Strohm, Benjamin Thompson, Tilden, Tools, 
Trumbo, Vance, Vinton, and Young—82. 

So the bill was passed in the following form, viz: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, T\at 
the President of the United States be, and he hereby is, au 
thorized to appoint, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, one major general and four brigadier generals, 
in addition to the present military establishment: Provided, 
That when the war with Mexico shall terminate, the num- 
ber of major generals in the army shall be reduced to one, 
and the number of brigadier generals shall be reduced to two. 
| And the President of the United States is authorized and 
directed to select trom the whole number which may then 
be in office, without regard tu the date of their commissions, 
the number to be retained, and cause the remainder to be 
discharged from the service of the United States. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enucted, That the President of 
the United States be, and he hereby is, authorized to call 
into the service, under the act approved May thirteen, eigh 
teen hundred and forty-six, such of the general officers of 
the militia as the service, in his opinion, may require, and 
to organize into brigades and divisions the forces authorized 
by said act, according to his discretion. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the field and staff 
of a separate battalion of volunteers, under the said act, 
shall be one lieutenant colonel or major, one adjutant, wilh 
| the rank of lieutenant, one sergeant major, One quartermas 
| ter sergeant, and a chief bugler or principal musician, ac- 
| cording to corps. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the President of 
the United States may limit the privates in any volunteer 
company, according to his discretion, at from sixty-four to 
one hundred, and that with every volunteer company an 
additional second lieutenant may be allowed and accepted. 

Sec. 5. And beit further enacted, That when volunteers or 

| militia are called into the service of the United States in 
| such numbers that the officers of the quartermaster, com- 
missary, and medical departments, authorized by law, be not 
sutticient to provide for supplying, quartering, transporting 
and furnishing them with the requisite medical attendance, 
it shall be lawful for the President to appoint, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, as many additional officers of 
said departments as the service may require, not exceeding 
| One quartermaster and one commissary for each brigade, 
with the rank of major, and one assistant quartermaster 
with the rank of captain, one assistant commissary with 
the rank of captain, one surgeon, and one assistant surgeon, 
for each regiment; the said quartermasters and commis- 
saries, assistant quartermasters and assistant commissaries, 
to give bonds, with good and sufficient sureties, for the faith- 
ful performance of their duties; and they and the said sur- 
geons and assistant surgeons to perform such duties as the 
| President shall direct: ovided, That the said officers shall 


) 
U, as- 


hapman, 


be allowed the same pay and emoluments as are now 
allowed to officers of the same description and grades in 
those departments respectively; that they be subject to the 
rules and articles of war, and continue in service only 50 
longas their services shall be required, in connexion with 
‘ the militia and volunteers. 
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sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the President of | 
the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to appoint | 
52 wauy additional assistant adjutant generals, not exceed- 
e , four, as the service may require ; who shall be appointed I} 
te the sane manner, have the same brevet rank, pay and | 
Pe uments, and be charged with the same duties, as those 
pon authorized by law: Provided, That these additional ap- 
pointments shall continue ouly so long as the exigencies of 
ie service may render necessary. : ae 
“Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That promotion in the 
quartermaster’s department to the rank of major, shall here- 
alter pe made from the captains of the army: Provided, That 
no officer Shall hoid a comission in said department of the | 
rank of major, or higher, aud at the same time retain acom- | 
ission in the line. — abs : | 

Sec. 8. «dnd be it further enacted, That the aids-de-camp 
of the major general commanding the army in time of war 
nay be taken from the line without regard to rank ; and the 
aids de-camp allowed to other major generals and brigadier | 
wenerals may be taken from the grade ot captain or subaitern ; || 
and that the commanding or highest general in rank may, 
while in the field, appoiut a military secretary from the sub- | 
aiterns of the army, Wao shall have the pay and emoluments | 
ofa major of cavalry for the time being. | 

Sec. ¥. And be it further enceted, That the allowance for | 
clothing to each non-commissioned officer, musician, and 
private of volunteers, shatl be tiree dollars and fifty cents 
per month during the tune he shail be in the service of the | 
United States. 

sec. 10. Aud be it furiher enacted, That the non-commis- 
sjoned oificers, Inusicians, and privates of volunteers and | 
yilitia, When called into the service of the United States, || 
suall be entitled to receive fifty cents in lieu of subsistence, || 
and twenty-five cents in lieu of forage, for such as are || 
mounted, for every twenty miles, by the most direct route, 
from the period of leaving their homes to the place of gen- 
eral rendezvous, and from the place of disciarge back to 
their homes. 

lL. nd be it further enacted, That the colonel, or 
seuior Ollicer of the ordnance department, is authorized to 
eplist fur the serviee of that department, as many master 
armorers, aster carriage-makers, master blacksmiths, ar- 
tificers, armorers, Carriage-makers, blacksmiths, and labor- 
ers, as the public service in his judginent, under the direction | 
of tie Secretary for the Department of War, may require. 

sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That the President of 
the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized and di- 
rected to cause such number of infantry, cavalry, and arul- 
ery tactics and general regulations of the army as may be 
necessary for the instruction and information of the volun- 
teer foree called into the service of the United States, or | 
odered to hold themseives in readiness for that service, 10 
be procured and disuributed for their use, and that the same 
be paid for out Of any money in the treasury not otherwise | 
appropriated. 1] 

Seo. 13, And be it further enacted, That the operation of || 
the act approved May 29, 1830, entitled “ An act to alter and | 
amend the 65th article of the first section of an act entitled | 
An act for establishing rules and articles for the government 
of the United States army, passed the 10th of April, 1806,” 
a and the same is hereby, suspended during the war with 
lexico. 


s “a 


14. Ind ke it further enacted, That to the rules and 
articles for the government of the armies of the United | 
Stites, established by the above recited act, in the first sec- 
lion of the same, shall be added tie following: 

AgvicLe lo. Any officer, or soldier, or any other of the 
persons deseribed or enumerated in the sixtieth, ninety- 
sixth, and ninety-seventh of the said established articles, 





tates, When any such army shall be serving beyond 
tie limits of the United States and their organized territorial 
governinents, may be tried, and capitally or otherwise pun- 
ished, by sentence of a general court-martial, according to 
the nature and degree of the offence, for any murder or || 
otier felony committed upon the person or property of any | 
ofthe persons herein included, or upon the person or prop- | 
erly oF auy of the people of the country beyond the said } 

aphical or judicial limits. i 
1d. did be it further enacted, That from and after the 
passage Of this act, no officer of the army of the United 
“lates not actually engaged in prosecuting or aiding in car- 
ryiag on hostilities against the public enemy, shall be enti- 
Ued to receive more than eight rations per day or commu- 
tation therefor, 

Sec. 16, nd be it further enacted, That when any officer 
of the army shall make a requisition upon the Executive of | 
ily State for militia or volunteers to be employed in the | 
service of the United States, it shall be the duty of the offi- 
certo communicate to the said executive a copy of so much 
O/ his instructions as contain the authority under which he | 
acts, and all calls otherwise made shall be disregarded. 


Mr. HARALSON moved a reconsideration of | 


the vote. |] 
. ® 
And the question being taken, the vote was not | 





reconsidered, | 
Mr. MORRIS rose to call up the motion to re- | 
consider the vote by which a resolution heretofore 


introduced by him had been laid on the table. 
Not now in order. 


VOLUNTEERS AND MILITIA. 
Mr. G. DAVIS moved that the special order be 


postponed, to enable him to offer a joint resolution. || 

The SPEAKER said that even if the motion to |! 
postpone should prevail, it would not be in order || 
for the gentleman to introduce any extraneous 
matter without a vote of two-thirds. 


Mr. HOGE inquired if a motion to go into com- 
mittee would be in order? 


The SPEAKER said no; because there was a | 


motion pending to postpone the very business || 
which the committee must take up, \ 


TH 


| Hoge, Hopkins, Hough, George 8. 


Mr. G. DAVIS asked that the resolution might 
be read for information. 

And it was read as follows: 

Whereas the Government of the United States has no 


power to call on the States for regular troops, or for any 
other description of military force but militia, either drafted 


or volunteers; and whereas, by an act entitled * An act pro- | 


viding for the prosecution of the existing war between the 
United States and the Republic of Mexico,” the President 
was authorized to call for, and accept the services of, any 
number of volunteers not exceeding 50,000, and he has, in 
virtue thereof, called upon the Governors of several States 
for aspecified number of volunteers, and the said States have 
proceeded to raise and to appoint officers in part for the vol 
unteers so raised by them, which they have no authority to 
do, unless the troops so raised be the militia of the States 
respectively: ‘Therefore be it 

Resolved hy the Senute and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That all the 
volunteer troops raised, or to be raised, under the act afore 
said, are, and are hereby declared to be, the iuilitia of the 
States; and the several States raising any portion of said 
volunteer militia, have respectively the right to appoint the 
otficers thereof. 


The SPEAKER. How long does the gentle- 
man propose the postponement? 

Mr. G. DAVIS said, until to-morrow. 

Mr. PETTIT moved that the resolution be laid 


| on the table. 


The SPEAKER said no such motion could be 
entertained, because the resolution had not been 
received. 

Mr. PETTIT. Then I move to lay on the table 
the motion to postpone the special order. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman’s object is to 


| relieve the House from the proposition of the gen- 


tleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Davis,] that object 
will not be accomplished; because any gentleman 
may, immediately afterwards, move a postpone- 
ment. But if the gentleman insists, the Chair will 
put the question. 

Mr. PETTIT insisted. 

Mr. G. DAVIS asked the yeas and nays on the 


| motion to lay on the table to postpone. 


After some conversation on a point of order be- 
tween Mr. G. W. JONES and the SPEAKER, 

Mr. PETTIT withdrew his motion. 

Mr. G. DAVIS asked the yeas and nays on the 
motion to postpone; which were ordered, 

The Clerk called the roll, and the vote resulted 
as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, Ashmun, Barringer, Bell, Blanch- 
ard, Milton Brown, Buflington, William W. Campbell, 
Cocke, Collamer, Cran-ton, Crozier, Culver, Garrett Davis, 
Edwin H. Ewing, Foot, Gentry, Grider, Grinnell, Hampton, 
Harper, Herrick, Hilliard, Elias B. Holmes, Samuel D. 
Hubbard, Hudson, Washington Lunt, Daniel P. King, 
Thomas Butler King, MeGaughey, McHeury, Mellyaine, 
Marsh, Miller, Moseley, Pollock, Julius Rockwell, Root, 
Runk, Schenck, Seaman, Truman Smith, Albert Smith, 
Caleb B. Smith, Stephens, Strohm, Thibodeaux, ‘Thom- 
asson, Benjamin Thompson, Toombs, Trumbo, Wright, 
and Young—53. 


NAYS—Messrs. John Quincy Adams, Stephen Adams, | 


Benton, Biggs, James Black, Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, 
Brockenbrough, Wm. G. Brown, Burt, Catheart, Reuben 
Chapman, Coase, Chipman, Clarke, Cobb, Collin, Cullom, 
Cummins, Cunningham, Daniel, Dargan, Jefferson Davis, 
De Mott, Dillingham, Dobbin, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Ells- 
worth, Erdman, Ficklin, Fries, Garvin, Giles, Gordon, 
Graham, Grover, Hamlin, Haralson, Harmanson, Henley, 
Houston, Edmund W. 
Hubard, Hungerford, James B. Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, 


| Jenkins, James H. Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. 


Jones, Seaborn Jones, Kaufman, Kennedy, Leake, La 


| Sere, Lumpkin, Maclay, McClean, MeCtelland, McCler- 
; nand, MeConnell, MecCrate, Joseph J. McDowell, James 


McDowell, McKay, Join P. Martin, Barkley Martin, Mor- 


Pettit, Phelps, Rathbun, Reid, Ritter, Roberts, Sawyer, 


| Seammon, Simpson, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, Stanton, 


Starkweather, St. John, Strong, James Thompson, Jacob 
Thompson, ‘Thurman, Towns, Tredway, Vance, Went- 
worth, Wheaton, Wick, Williams, Woodward, Woodworth, 
and Yost—107. 

So the special] order was not postponed. 

Mr. HOGE moved that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. M. L. MARTIN asked Mr. H. to with- 
draw the motion. 

It was not withdrawn. 


|| 


| ris, Moulton, Norris, Owen, Parrish, Payne, Perrill, Perry, | 


And the question having been taken, the motion | 


|| was agreed to. 


MINERAL LANDS. 
So the House resolved itself into Committee of 


| the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Mc- 
| CLetianp of Michigan in the chair,) and resumed 


the consideration of the bill directing the President 
to cause the mineral lands in the States of Illinois 
and Arkansas and in the Territories of Wisconsin 


and Iowa, to be — to sale; and of the amend- | 


ments thereto pending. 


Mr. COLLAMER spoke briefly in favor of the 
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passage of the bill, contending that there was no 
cause for further delay in the sale of these lands; 
and that it was better that the everlasting conten- 


tion which there had been in relation to them should 
be ended. 


Mr. ROBERT SMITH next got the floor, and 
yielded to : 

Mr. DODGE, who said he had a few facts 
which he wished to submit to the House before 
the vote was taken. He felt a deep interest in the 
passage of the bill for the sale of the mineral lands 
so called. It was a measure for the passage of 
which a large portion of those whom he represent- 
ed had been anxiously looking for the last six or 
eight years. He would appeal to members, and 
ask them if, in disposing of the public lands, they 
would discriminate between the States and 'Terri- 
tories? If they adopted the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from New York, [Mr. Rarupen,] which 
provided a minimum of five dollars, they would 
do so. 

The mines of Missouri had been worked since 
1723, having been opened at that time, as was sta- 
ted by the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. MeCier- 
NAND,] by Renaut for the Royal India Company. 
They became ours by the acquisition of Louisiana 
in 1803, from which time up to 1829, covering a 
space of twenty-six years, this same penny wise 
and pound foolish policy of leasing them was ob- 
served. During seventeen years of territorial de- 
pendence, and nine of State sovereignty, and against 
the solemn and urgent appeals of her representa- 
tives, and in utter disregard of the interests of her 
people, the Government of the United States con- 
tinued to withhold the Missouri mines from sale, 
under the ridiculous and absurd idea of obtaining 
an increased price for the lands containing those 
mines. And what was the result when, in 1830 
and 1836, these lands were offered for sale under 
wroclamation of President Jackson? Mr. D. held 
in his hand a letter from the commissioner which 
furnished the answer. There were 592,726 89-100 
acres of land offered at the land offices at St. Louis 
and Jackson, offered at public sale or outery, after 
having been advertised for six months, as well in 
the Atlantic city papers as in those of the western 
country, and less than 8,900 acres were sold, bring- 
ing but a little upwards of nine thousand dollars, 
and averaging just $1 383 per acre. But gentle- 
men might think that perhaps the people of that 
State had combined to prevent bidding at those sales. 
Such was not the fact, and he would prove it. If 
combinations are ever formed to prevent bidding on 
or buying the public lands, those combinations, from 
the nature of things, could only exist during the pub- 
And, in the case of the Missouri mines, 
he had gone to the trouble of getting a statement 
from the General Land Office, which shows that 
in the whole of the years subsequent to the public 
sales, there were entered at private entry but 
13,271 92-100 acres at $1 25 per acre. This state- 
ment demonstrates the fact that the value placed 


| upon mineral lands is entirely incorrect; that they 


are by no means as valuable as agricultural lands. 


' Contrast this offer to sell more than a half million 


| trict, so called, in the same State. In 


acres of mineral lands, which had been reserved 


,and worked by our Government for upwards of a 


quarter of a century, and for about a century be- 
fore by the French and Spanish Governments, 
with a sale that had taken place in the Platte dis- 
this latter 
district there had never been a pound of mineral 
discovered; and yet, from a statement which I 
hold in my hand from the General Land Office, it 
is shown that within one year after the lands were 
proclaimed to be sold, 407,576 06-100 acres were 
Nomec¥y bringing into the treasury upwards of half 


'amillion ofdollars. These statements were official, 


and their truth beyond question. But gentlemen 


| may think that the mines of Illinois, Wisconsin, 
| and Iowa, are more valuable than those of Missouri 


were. Such was not the fact. He spoke of the 


' mines; and would give some of the reasons upon 
| which he based his assertion. The Missouri mines 


are 500 miles nearer to market than those of Iowa, 
Wisconsin, and Illinois. ‘The cost of transporta- 
tion was therefore much greater from the latter 
than the former. This cost was greatly enhanced, 
because of the obstructions which the * rapids” 
interpose to the navigation of the Upper Missis- 
sippi, and by the shorter period of navigation, by 
reason of the low water in the summer, and the 
closing of the river by ice in the winter, reducing 
the whole duration of safe annual navigation over 
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the rapids to about six months. In Missouri, 
timber, an essential ingredient in the manufacture 
of lead, was much more abundant, the climate 
milder, and navigation unobstructed during the 
greater part of the season—advantages, which all, 
who kpow anything of the working of mines, can- 
not but see are very great. 

The Government of the United States, (said 

Mr. D.,) according to the official statement from 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office, have 
reserved and withheld from sale, in the State of 
[linois on aceount of its supposed lead mineral 
character, 242,409 acres of land: in Wisconsin, 
42.880 acres; and in Lowa, 285,136 acres; making 
in the total 770,415 acres; an area, in superficial 
extent, greater than that embraced by the State of 
Rhode Island, by 2,415 acres; a State having two 
Representatives on this floor, and two in the other 
wing of this Capitol, And upon this vast extent 
ol country there are estimated to be at this time 
thirty or forty thousand inhabitants, with a voting 
population of ten or twe lve thousand; and, with 
the exception of twoor three town sites, and a few 
other tracts of land that have been sold, there are 
no freeholders within the district: and the people 
residing within those districts might truly be said 
to be tenants at will of this Government. Could 
any American legislator contemplate the situation 
of thines existing in that rich and desirable region 
of country without regret, and without admitting 
that it is contrary to the spirit and genius of our 
pistitutions + 

Mr. D. said that gentlemen placed entirely an 
ever-esumate upon the value of those mineral 
lands. And if they were valuable, they should 
remember that it was the miner that had made 
them so. It was by his skill, his enterprise, and 
his labor, that these mines had been opened. In 
looking at the public documents that Congress had 
published in reference to the Missourt mines, he 
had discovered amongst them a letter from Judge 
John Rice Jones, written at the request of the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, in No- 
vember, I816. Judge Jones was a gentleman of 
eXtensive information and most accurate observa- 
tion, and what he said of the manner in which 
those mines were discovered was so much to the 
potnt, and so well expressed, that Mr. D. said he 
would read a short extract from his letter for the 
information of the Hlouse. Judge Jones says: 

* All, or at least mostof the mines now known, were dis 
covered by private individuals, ata great expense and fatigue, 
in nearly the following manner: A man, and sometimes a 
company of men, in partnership, went into the woods, and, 
having tixed on aspot which, in their opinion, might contain 
mineral, dug a number of pits and holes of greater or less 
depth aceording to circumstances. Sometimes, but seldom 
on the first trial, he sueecceded: if not, he tried other spots 
again and again, with no better success, until at fast he aban 
doned the project mm despair, or for the want of funds: and 


numbers of instances have occurred when a whole summer's 


work has been employed without being able to make a dis 


covery of mineral. In fact not one in fifty has succeeded. 
When fortunate enough to do soe, itwas the invariable prac 
tice of the Spanish Goverament to compensate him by the 
grant of part (four arpems) of the land, including bis dis 
covery. 

Mr. D. said that no grants, no bounties, were 
conferred by the bill now under consideration. It 
was carefully drawn, and was almost an exact 
copy of the Missouri law. He hoped that it would 
pass, and that the miners and farmers would have 
an opportunity to purchase, and to become the 
owners of the lands upon which they have made 
their locations 

Mr. R. SMUTHIT said he did not rise to make a 
speech, his colleagues, | Mr. MeCuernanp and Mr. 
Lloge,} and others who had advocated the passage 
of the bill, had perhaps s uid all that was necessary 
to insure its passage, without further delay. He 
would, howeve r, 8 
the Government to relieve these settlers upon the 
lands ealled ** mineral lands’* from the state of un- 
certainty and suspense, under which they had so 
long sutfered, that as a matter of expediency alone 
the Government ought to sell these lands as pro- 
vided in the bill now under consideration. What, 
asked Mr. 8., was the question for the committee 
to determine, in order to do justice to all the parties 
interested ? 
these lands, compared with other lands in the same 
States and Territories, not reserved as mineral 
land Se 

Now, Mr. Chairman, all who have had an op- 
portunity of ascertaining the proceeds resulting 
from labor bestowed upon farming lands, and com- 
paring the results with an equal amount of labor 
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1y that, aside from the duty of 


Why, simply to ascertain the value of 


performed in digging for lead ore, would bear him 
out in the assertion that the labor employed in 
farming yielded a better return or profit than that 
employed in mining for lead ore. And is it nota 
well-settled principle that lands, as well as all com- 
modities offered for sale in the market, are valuable 
only in proportion as they are capable of yielding 
a profit to the purchaser, or contribute to his com- 
fort or happiness ? 
make fortunes by mining; but where one case of 
this kind occurs, thousands will be found who have 
made nothing. Mining, like lotteries, is exciting 
and uncertain. An occasional prize drawn by a 
lucky individual, stimulates thousands to embark 
in the hazardous speculation of purchasing lottery 
tickets. So it is in mining; the discovery of one 
valuable lead mine sets thousands to digging, each 
hoping to be equally fortunate in the discovery of 
wealth, It is only necessary for gentlemen to ex- 
amine for themselves districts of country exclu- 
sively devoted to agriculture, and then districts (of 
the same extent) engaged in mining, and they will 
readily see the superiority and greater profits of 
the farming community over that of the mining 
districts. ‘The farming lands yield a more sure 
and certain return. Wealth is more equally dis- 
tributed among the masses; and although you may 
not find any man so rich in the farming district as 
some one man in the mining district, you will find 
very few who do not make a good living. Mr.58. 
said he lived more than three hundred miles from 
the mineral lands in northern Illinois, and his con- 
stituents had no immediate interest in the provis- 
ions of the bill under consideration, but he wished 
to see justice done to the settlers who had gone on 
in good faith and improved these lands, trusting to 
the justice of the Government to give them a ttle 
to the fruits of their labor. Mr. 8S. considered the 
whole policy of the Government in relation to the 
public domain had been unwise and injudicious; 
and that it was high time that a more just and a 
more liberal policy should be pursued. 

It was true, as stated by his colleague, [Mr. 

Ho«ge,] that but a small portion of the land reserv- 
ed as mineral lands, was actually known to con- 
tain mineral. Most of these lands were considered 
valuable for their farming properties only, and he 
asked if it was not unjust to these cultivators of the 
soil to demand of them five dollars per acre for land 
not so good, not as favorably situated for a market, 
as other farming lands sold tor $1 25 cents per acre 
in other portions of the same States and ‘Territo- 
ries? Many of these lands might now be worth five 
dollars per acre; but he would ask, what gave them 
this value? Was it the mineral they were sup- 
posed to contain?) No such thing; it was the im- 
provements put upon the lands by the settlers. The 
houses and stables, and fences, they had built and 
had made, the fruit trees they had planted, &c., 
which gave them their value. And he asked if gen- 
tlemen desired to force these settlers to pay five 
dollars per acre for their lands, or subject them to 
the uncertainty, or rather certainty, of having their 
homes taken from them by the merciless specula- 
tor? He trusted that such would not be the deci- 
sion of the committee. Mr. S. said that all ex- 
perience had shown the mischievous effects and 
evils growing out of this system of the Govern- 
ment reserving lands and leasing them, The true 
wlicey of the Government was, to dispose of its 
ands as speedily as possible, passing them into the 
hands of the hardy and enterprising farmer and 
miner, at prices merely covering the cost to the 
Government. If the reserved mineral lands in Ili- 
nois had been sold at $1 25 per acre soon after her 
admission into the Union as a State, the interest 
alone on that sum would, in his opinion, double in 
amount what the Government will get for the lands 
under any plan that can be adopted. The sale of 
the mineral lands in Missouri, he thought, ought 
to satisfy every member of the committec that it was 
idle and useless to hold up these lands for a high 
price, when all experience went to show conclu- 
sively that these lands, as a whole, were not as 
valuable as good farming lands. Mr.S. hoped gen- 
tlemen would see the necessity of settling this vex- 
ed question, and of doing a simple act ef justice to 
meritorious settlers upon these lands, by passing, 
without amendment, the bill as it came from the 
committee. It would only be doing what ought to 
have been done long ago. ; 

Here the Chairman’s hammer fell, the hour 
having arrived for terminating the debate on this 
bill 


It is true that some few men | 


GLOBE. 


June 4, 


The time allotted for debate having expired— 

The question was stated to be on the amend. 
ment of Mr. Rarupon, declaring that said Jands 
should not be sold for less than five dollars per acre 
a Mr. RATHBUN withdrew it to enable 

Mr. G. S. HOUSTON to have the question ta- 
ken on the following modified substitute: 


“That the President be, and he hereby is, direct d 
soon as practicable, tocause all the reserved lead mins ear { 
contiguous lands in the States of Mlinois and Arkansas anu 
Territories of Wisconsin and Iowa, belonging to the United 
States, to be exposed to sale,in the same manner that other 
public lands are authorized by law to be sold, except as by 
inafter provided. 

“ Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That six months? no 
tice of the times and places of said sales shall be given in 
such newspapers of general circulation, in such of the Stay 
as the President may think expedient, with a brief desey, 
tion of the mineral regions of the States of Hlinois and “A 
kansas and Territories of Wisconsin and Iowa, and of 1) 
lands to be offered for sale ; showing the number and tox al 
ities of the different mines now known, the probability oy 
discovering others, the quality of the ore, the faciliti 
working it, the further facilities (if any) for manutictories 
of shot, sheet lead, and paints, and the means and expens 
of transporting the whole to the principal markets in th 
United States. 

* Sec. 3. nd be it further enacted, That upon satisfactory 
proof made to the register and receiver of the proper land 
otlice, that any tract or tracts of said lands containing a mine 
or mines of lead ore, actually discovered and being worked, 
then, and in that case, the same shall be sold in such Jeval 
subdivision or subdivisions, of not less than forty acres, a 
will include such mine or mines; and if such tract or tracts 
shall not be sold at such publie sale, they may be entered at 
private sale as other lands; Provided, That no legal sub 
division of any of said lands, upon which there may be an 
outstanding lease or leases from the Government of the 
United States, or their authorized agent, unexpired and un 
determined, shall be sold until after the determination ot 
such lease or leases by efflux of time, voluntary surrender, or 
other legal extinguishment thereof.” 


la 


rr 


The substitute amendment was declared to bi 
rejected. 

The committee then rose, and reported the bill 
to the House without amendment. 

Mr. G.S. HOUSTON renewed the motion to 
amend the bill by inserting the substitute he had 
indicated. 

Mr. STEPHEN ADAMS demanded the pr 
vious question. 

On motion of Mr. McCLERNAND, the Hous 
again resolved itself into Committee of the Whol: 
on the state of the Union, (Mr. McC ie.vann, of 
Michigan, in the chair.) 

The committee proceeded to the consideration of 
the bill to grant a certain quantity of land to aid iy 
the improvement of the Fox and Wisconsin rivers, 
and to protect the same by a canal, in the Territory 
of Wisconsin. 

Mr. VINTON moved to strike out the second 
proviso of the first section. 

Mr. McCLERNAND suggested that the centl 
man had better include the third proviso also, s» 
as to leave the lands under the operation of th 
general system now in force. 

Mr. VINTON did not accept the suggestion. 

Mr. RATHBUN was in favor of the motion to 
strike out the proviso. 


Mr. McCLERNAND moved to amend the 


| amendment by striking out the third proviso also 


Mr. JACOB THOMPSON indicated a motion 
to strike out all provisoes of the section, and ex 
plained the object of the motion. 

Some desultory discussion followed, in which 
Messrs. COLLAMER, JOS. J. McDOWELL, 
VINTON, M. L. MARTIN, J. B. Hit NT, 
STEPHEN ADAMS, and JEFFERSON DA 
VIS, participated. ; 

Mr. J. B. HUNT gave notice of the following 
amendment: 

Strike out from the words “ one half of’? eighth line, first 
section, to and including the word “ canal,” fifteenth line, 
and insert “three sections in width on each side of the savd 
Fox river and the lakes through which it passes from 1 
mouth to the point where the Portage canal shall enter Uh 
same, and on each side of said canal from one stream to tt 
other, reserving the alternate sections to the United Stites, 


| to be selected under the direction of the Governor of sad 


territory, and such selection to be approved by the Pres 
dent of the United States.”’ 


Mr. McCLERNAND withdrew his motion for 


| the — 


T 


1e question then recurred on the motion 0! 


| Mr. Jacon Tuompson. 


Mr. DODGE and Mr. G. W. JONES briefly 


| sustained it. 


After a brief explanation by Mr. THOMAS 
SMITH, he 

The question was about to be taken on Ut 
amendment of Mr. Tuomrson, when he with 
drew it. 
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The amendment of Mr. Vinton was agreed to; 
And the amendment of Mr. Elunt was agreed to. 
A motion by Mr. G. S. HOUSTON to strike 
out the first section, was. rejected. 
The second section being under consideration, 
Mr. McCLERNAND moved to amend it by 
striking out the first proviso. 
” After a few words from Messrs. M. L. MAR- 
TIN and DODGE, the — was taken, and 
the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. McCLERNAND offered the following asa 


proviso to the second section : 

Provided, also, That the lands hereby granted shall not be 
conveyed or disposed of by said ‘Territory, nor by any State 
to be formed out of the same, except as said improvements 
shall progress ; that is, as SOON as a section Or mile, or any 
greater extent of such work, shall be completed, and duly 
certified by the Governor of said Territory or State to the 
president of the United States, the said ‘Territory or State 
may sell and dispose of a quantity of said land, on each side 
ofthe work so completed and certified as aforesaid, equal 
ty the value thereof; and so from time to time, as the work 
progresses and said certificates are made, until said work is 
completed : Provided, Said lands shall be used for the pur- 
pose mentioned in this act, and no other. 


Afier a few words by Mr. COLLAMER, 
The committee rose and reported. 


\ motion was submitted (by Mr. M. L. MAR- 


TIN, the reporter thinks) to meet at ten o’clock | 


to-morrow. 
No quorum voted, 
And the House adjourned. 





IN SENATE. 
Fripay, June 5, 1846. 

Mr. WEBSTER presented a memorial from 
Henry Stevens, asking Congress to adopt meas- 
ures for supplying the library of the British Mu- 
seum, at London, with copies of all the public doc- 
uments and state papers, which have been or may 
hereafter be printed by Congress; which was refer- 
red to the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. DIX presented the memorial of George Cat- 
lin, asking Congress to purchase his collection of 
Indian portraits and curiosities; which was ordered 
to be printed, and referred to the Committee on the 
Library ° 


Mr. MecDUFFIE submitted the following reso- | 


lution; which lies over: 

Resolved, That the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office furnish to the Senate the number of 
acres contained in the two upper tracts of the Hou- 
mas’ land claim, numbered in the transcript of de- 
cisions, No. 127 and 133, as laid before the board 
of commissioners and confirmed; and also the num- 
her of acres of said grant included in the patents 
issued the 12th of August, 1844; and the number 
of acres included in the decision of the board of 


commissioners under the survey ordered by Gov- |) 


ernor Claiborne, and excluded in the patents issued 
as aforesaid, and the situation of the lands so ex- 
cluded; also the number of patents issued upon said 
clam by the Land Office within the limits patented 
on the 12th of August, 1844, as aforesaid; and the 
number of acres claimed under the patents pre- 
viously issued; and also the number of the said 


patents which have been surrendered to the Gen- | 


eral Land Office by the parties holding the same, 
and the amountof purchase money refunded there- 
on. ‘The number of applications by persons hold- 
ing floats within the limits embraced in the patents 


which was that an opportunity might be afforded | 
to every Senator of seeing and understanding what | 
the resolutions were. He was as willing as any 
one, in cases of emergency, to dispense with the 
rule, but he really thought they were getting too 
much in the habit of adopting resolutions by a sys- 
tem of unanimous consent, which had a tendency 
to abrogate all rules. Hereafter, unless in cases 
of emergency, he should adhere to the rule as the 
best and safest mode of proceeding. 

The resolution, being objected to, lies over. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD, from the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs, to whom was referred the petition of 
Samuel R. Reed, asked that said committee be 
discharged from its further consideration, and that 
it be reterred to the Committee on Pensions; which 
was agreed to. 

Mr. DICKINSON, from the Committee of 
Claims, to whom was referred the House bill for 
the relief of John R. Williams, reported it without 
amendment. 

Mr. NILES, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, reported without amend- 
ment the (Elouse) joint resolution for the relief of 
Seth M. Leavenworth. 

On motion of Mr. ASHLEY, the Senate took 
up the bill to establish a permanent general pre- 
emption system in favor of actual settlers upon the 
public lands; when its further consideration was 
postponed until Monday next, for which day it 
was made the special order. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


On motion of Mr. SPEIGHT, the Senate re- 
sumed the consideration of the bill granting alter- 
nate sections of the public lands for the improve- 
ment of Pearl river. 

No further amendments being offered, the ques- 
tion was announced upon ordering the bill to be 
engrossed for a third reading. ‘The yeas and nays 
being ordered, were taken, and resulted as fol- 
lows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Ashley, Atchison, Barrow, Breese, Cass, | 
Chaimers, J. M. Clayton, Corwin, Greene, Houston, Jolm 
sou of Maryland, Jounson of Louisiana, Miller, Morehead, 


Rusk, Sevicr, Rimupons, Speight, Sturgeon, Webster, and 
Westcout—21. 


NAYS—Messrs. Atherton, Bagby, Berrien, Bright, Thos. 
Clayton, Coiquitt, Dickinson, Fairtield, Haywood, Jenness, 
Mc Dutiie, Mangum, Niles, Pennybacker, aud 'Turney—15. 

So the bill was ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading. 

[Several messages in writing were received from 
the President of the United States. } 

A message from the President of the United 
States, communicating, in compliance with a reso- 
lution of the Senate, information on the subject of 
the treaties concluded between the late 


tepublic 
of ‘Texas and the Governments of 


France and 


| Great Britain, was read; and, 


of that date, to the Land Office, since the 12th of 


August, 1844, to have those floats patented by the 
Government up to this date, with a copy of each 
application; and also the number of applications 


On motion of Mr. WEBSTER, ordered to be 
printed. 

RETROCESSION OF ALEXANDRIA. 

Mr. PENNYBACKER rose for the purpose of 
inquiring of the chairman of the Committee for the 
District of Columbia, when that committee might 
be expected to report to the Senate in relation to 
the House bill for the retrocession of the county 
of Alexandria to the State of Virginia? 

Mr. HAYWOOD replied, that he was unable 
to answer the question of the honorable gentleman 
from Virginia, further than to state that the com- | 


| mittee were engaged in the consideration of the 


Which have been made for a refunding of purchase || 


money; and also what amount of purchase money | 
has been refunded upon entries made within the | 


limits of the Houmas’ land claim since the issuing | 


of the patents on the 12th of August, 1844, and the 


lumber of acres upon which the purchase money | 


has been refunded. 


tion: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands 
¢ directed to inquire into the expediency of pro- 
viding by law for the grant of alternate sections of 
the public lands along the line of all public improve- 
ments which may be constructed by a State of the 
Union within which the public ends are situated ; 
and alsoa similar grant along the line of rivers, the 
Havieation of whieh may require improvement. 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT was about to put the 
{vestion for the adoption of the resolution, when— 


Mr. WEBSTER said there was a rule that all 


_Mr. YULEE submitted the following resolu- | 


subject, and very busy in hearing speeches there- 
or. He supposed, however, that the bill might 
be reported during the coming week. 


CALL FOR TROOPS BY GENERAL GAINES. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the fol- 
lowing resolution, submitted yesterday by Mr. 
CASS: 

Resolved, That the President be requested to in- 
form the Senate whether any officer of the army, 
during the past or present year, has called volun- 
teers or militia into the service of the United States, 
without legal authority therefor; and if so, what 
is the number of said force, how it has been 
organized, and whether officers of the line or 
staff have been appointed contrary to law; and 
whether such calls, if made, were necessary, and 
the probable amount they will cost; and whether 
any advantages have resulted, or are likely to re- 
suit therefrom; and, also, what measures the De- 
partment of War adopted for the defence of the 
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resolutions should lie over one day, the object of || southern frontier of the United States, during the 


| the Senate only a few moments longer. 
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same period. 

_ Mr. CASS rose and said, that when this resolu- 
tion was up yesterday, the honorable Senator 
from South Carolina had asked him a question, 
which he would answer now. Before he did so, 
however, he would state, that the action of the 
other House yesterday had in some measure obvi- 
ated the ditheulty, which it was the object of this 
resolution to bring before the Senate. ‘The House 
had introduced a provision into the law, prohibit 
ing the calling of any militia or volunteers, unless 
the officer sent to the Governor of the State, on 
whom the requisition was made, a copy of the or 
ders of the Executive of the United States. He 
(Mr. C.) would take oecasion to repeat that his ob 
ject was not to cast censure upon any one. Ele did 
not contemplate a military inquiry atall. It was 
acivil inqury. For General Gaines himself, he 
entertained high respect. He was an honorable, 
brave, and patriotic man. He had rendered emi 
nent services to his country. Ele (Mr. C.) did not 
call in question his motives. But he regarded this 
case as one which demanded the attention of Con 
gress, in order that suitable provision might be 
made to prevent its recurrence. ‘The Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Catnoun] had inquired 
whether the War Department had informed Gen 
eral Gaines that General Taylor had been autho 
rized to make a requisition for militia? They had 
He (Mr. C.) would read the official communica 
tion. It was as follows: 

“War DerparTMeNt, 
“ Washington, Mugust H, i415, 

“Sir: Enclosed herewith, you will receive a copy of in 
structions which have been issued from this department to 
Brigadier General Taylor, to whom the Government of the 
United States has assigned the command of the army of oe 
cupation in ‘Texas. WM. L. MARCY. 

* Major General Gaines.’? 

Extract from a letter of the Department of War to Major 

General Guines, doted, War Department, August 8, 1845, 

*A state of things which might render it prudent and 
proper for General Taylor to draw an auxiliary foree frons 
some of the United States, as well as from Texas, has heen 
contemplated by the President as a possible contingency, 
and by his directions, instructions upon that subject have 
been sent to General Taylor, a copy of which was also for 
warded to you on the 25th instant.” 


In the collection of documents relative to the 
relations of the United States with Mexico with 
which the Executive had furnished the Senate 
would be found the orders to General Taylor au 
thorizing him to call upon the Governors of the 
States of Louisiana, &e. A copy of that orde: 
had been sent to General Gaines. He (Mr. €.) 
again disavowed most emphatically all intention of 
reflecting censure on Geveral Gaines. He would 
vote cheerfully for every dollar necessary to defray 
the expenses which had been incurred. But his 


, 


| object was to prevent, for the future, the oceur- 


rence of such a state of things. He would detain 
} lie had 
before him the memorandum to which he alluded 
yt sterday. It had been laid before the Com 
mittee of Ways and Means of the House, and 


was, he supposed, the foundation of the provision 


| which that body had introduced into the law. The 
| Senate would observe that the requisitions of Gen 


. . > a 
eral Gaines included a force of twelve thousand 


men. The present case was not fully met by the 
action of the other House. Acting with the best 


| intentions in the world, as he (Mr. ©.) was confi 


dent, General Gaines had done what had never 
been before attempted under this Government—he 
had called for a force of twelve thousand men with- 


| out any authority. 


Mr. WEBSTER wished the Senator to read the 
letter from the department to the Governor of the 
States on whom the requisition was made for 
troops. 

_Mr. CASS. The letters are amongst the docu 
ments ; but I will read if you wish. 

Mr. WEBSTER. If you please: if it be not 
too long. 

Mr. CASS then read the letter to the Governor 


| of Louisiana, making the requisition for militia. 


Mr. C. also read the following order, issued by 
General Gaines: 
Heapquarrers, Western Division, 
New Orleans, May 20, 1246. 
The following persons (E. Featherston, W. M. Fulton, 
Wm. 8. Hays, J. R. Creecy, and FB. L. Tracy,) are hereby au 
thorized and requested to raise one regiment each, to serve 


| as infantry or riflemen, to consist of ten companies of 60 to 


100 men each, to be mustered into the service of the United 
States, for a term of six months, unless sooner discharged, 
at the barracks near this city, or whatever other place may 
be designated. 
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The deput c 
sistence will furnish, on the requisition of the abovenamed | 


gentiemen, the proper allowance of camp equipage, rations, | 
and other supplies, for the immediate accommodation of the 
companies, and transportation for their movement to the seat 
ot war upon the Rio Grande. = she 

Cuptain Whitely, of the ordnance department, will fur 
nish the regiments with muskets and rifles, with accoute 
ments complete, toge ther with whatever aMnMuMnvon they 
may require. EDMUND P. GAINES, 

Major General U. 3. army, comd’g West. Div, 


Official, 
P. CaLnovun, 


A. A. A. G. West. Div. 


General Gaines certainly had no more authority 
than the President; and had the President issued 
such an order, he would have been liable to im- 
peachment the very next day. The department 
does not know how many troops have gone. All 
the papers were on his table, and to them Senators 
could bave access. He would no longer detain 
the Senate. 

Mr. WEBSTER then rose to address the Senate. 

Mr. CASS asked if the Senator wished to cast 
his eye over the papers: 

Mr. WEDSTER thanked the Senator, and pro- 
ceeded, ‘The case, certainly, as stated by the Sen- 
ator from Michigan, was a plain violation of law, 
and called for the interposition of the Government. 
Iie would not desire, however, to be hasty in 
coming to a judgment of censure upon an experi- 
enced officer of the army of the United States. 

Mr. CASS. The Senator will understand that 
I do not mean to censure him. 

Mr. WEBSTER. *Certainly.”? He then pro- 
ceeded to say that he was about to remark that the 
present re solution, calling simply for information, 
was proper enough, and, in his judgment, it ought 
to pass. General Gaines, if he (Mr. W.) remem- 
bered right, had the command of that division in 
which the army on the Rio Grande was at present 
operating. It was quite possible that, occupying 
that position, he might have misinterpreted some 
direction of the President or Department of War. 
Certainly he could not be so uniformed as to the 
constitutional law of the country as to call out the 
militia, without supposing that he acted under some 
authority from the Executive. ‘To call on the mi- 
litia to any amount, or in any circumstances, with- 
out some direction from the President, must be re- 
garded as a very extraordinary procedure, Let 
Senators advert to the origin of this power—to the 
law passed regulating its exercise; and letthem keep 
themselves—if they meant to preserve the integ- 
rity of the Constituulon—w ithin its provisions, and 
the provisions of the law. By the Constitution, 
the President has power to call out the militia of 
the States by requisitions to repel invasion, to sup- 
press msurrection, to execute the law; and tor no 
other purpose whatever. That was a high dis- 
cretionary power vested in the President. He 
(Mr. W.) was one of those who held that the ne- 
cessity for the exercise of this power was vested 
altogether in the discretion and judgment of the 
President. Uf the Governor of a State called out 
the militia in a case where the President of the 
United States made a requisition for a purpose 
within the Constitution and law, he complied with 
that law. Different opinions had been entertained 
on that subject, but that was his opinion, and had 
heen confirmed by the supreme judicial authority. 
‘The next question—one not without difliculty— 
was how far the.President, in particular circun- 
stances, mightdelegate the exercise of this discretion 
to military officers. It had been considered, and 
so decided, that in cases of danger on the frontier, 
the President might give to the officer command- 
Ing in that quarter a contingent authority to call 
out the militia in ease the danger became more 
menacing. 
length and whole breadth of the power, and the 
whole extent to which it ever has been exercised, 
or ever can be exercised, without direct violation 
of the Constitution and law. ‘The militia is the 
militia of the States; to make a requisiuon for it is 
a matter of high prerogative in this Government, 
or high discretion at least. It must be exercised— 
under the Constitution and under the law passed 
for carrying the provision of the Constitution into 
etfect—by the President, or, in particular cireum- 
stances, by somebody clothed with contingent au- 
thority in the ease. 

Mr. CASS. Willthe Senator pardon me while 
I interrupt him for a moment? He will see by the 
papers that the order was not authorized by the 
Government, 


; | 
y quartermaster general and commissary of sub- | 


| read the order? 


| 


| why, this is raising an army! This is to raise |, 
| 


| is, as the Senator states, no requisition for militia, 


| of raising the men. 
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Mr. WEBSTER. That makes the case so much Taylor had manned Point Isabel, and enabled Tay- 


the worse. 
Mr. CASS. ‘Will the Senator be so good as to || 


Mr. WEBSTER read the order, and then said, || 


regiments for the service of the United States. It 





but an order to raise an army under the authority 
of a major general. He (Mr. W.) was very happy | 
that the subject had been called up, and he had not | 
the slightest disposition to anticipate an unfavora- 
ble judgment upon the conduct of General Gaines. | 
Certamly his had been a very extraordinary pro- | 
cedure—a procedure that the President could not , 
authorize. He perceived that one of the objects | 
of the resolution was to inquire into the necessity | 
He would probably concur 
with the honorable member, that, as the men had | 
been called out, they ought to be paid. Since that 
subject had been incidentally called up, he would | 
direct the attention of the honorable members more 
directly charged with the financial affairs of the 
Government, to the enormous expense already in- | 
curred by the military proceedings. He had taken | 
pains to make some inquiry at the proper sources, | 
and from the best information he ual obtain, he 
found that the military expenses of the Govern- 
ment were hardly less than half a million of dollars | 
per day! 

Mr. SEVIER remarked that but one result must 
follow the resolution, and but one result was in- 
tended by it—censure of General Gaines. It had | 
been said, in the course of the debate, that if the 

| President had done what General Gaines had done, | 

_ he would deserve to be impeached. General Gaines | 
nad been charged with a palpable violation of the 
law, and yet Senators said that they would not 
prejudge his.case. Well, he, (Mr. 8.,) as he said | 
yesterday, approved of the conduct of General | 
Gaines. What were the facts in relation to this 
matter? General Taylor, it was true, had the 
power to call upon the Governors of States for ad- 
ditional troops so as to retain his position upon the | 
Rio Grande; and yet so little calculation had he 
made of the strength of the Mexican army, that he 
came very near losing the whole of his forces, re- 
lying upon the smallness of the enemy’s numbers; 
that we well remember. Well, during this par- 

| cular period—the country invaded—the whole 
American army surrounded, and cut off from its 
supplies, General Gaines proceeded to raise these 
troops for the succor of the American army, and 
to save them from the impending calamity. Was 
that not right?) Was he to wait till he communi- 
cated with the authorities at Washington, some 
1500 or 1800 miles distant? If he had done so, 
he would have deserved to be impeached, or at 
least brought to trial. 

Mr. CASS. Will the Senator permit me to re- 
mind him that General Taylor had called for all 
the assistance that he wanted. 

Mr. SEVIER. Was not the impression in New 
Orleans that the army was in imminent danger? 
He (Mr. 8.) applauded the conduct of General | 
Gaines. He was certainly far more worthy of 
applause than those generals who had remained 
at home, and instead of meeting the enemy, were 
quietly stationed within the sound of his voice. 


‘hat old veteran, when his country was invaded, || 


had with prompt zeal called these men to her de- 
fence, without waiting for tedious authority; and, 
instead of censure, deserved the lasting gratitude 
of the nation. He had heard a good deal about 
General Gaines for some time past, and he must 
say, that, in his judgment, he had hardly received 
fair treatment; although the superior of General 


‘That is the length, and the whole | ‘Taylor, none of the orders to the latter had gone 
through his hands: instead of transmitting their 


orders to the senior, the War Department had 
communicated with the junior officer. Was it, then, 


remarkable that there should be conflicts and cross | 


He thought 
lie wished to know the object of the resolu- | 


purposes in regard to this matter? 
not. 
tion. ‘To remedy the law? They had got no law; 
nobody pretended to say that. The crisis was a 
peculiar one—like that in which General Jackson 


acted; and the country would approve of the man- | 
ner in which General Gaines had met the crisis. | 
It would be seen from the public prints of Louisi- | 


ana, that public opinion had pronounced its judg- 
ment most emphaucally in favor of General Gaines. 
What had been the result of his conduct?) Why, 
the very men sent by him to the relief’ of General 


| lor to take his own troops into action to e 


: Een neounter 
the enemy and win the victories, the fame of which 


now rang throughout the land. In his own State 
in Kentucky, Tennessee, and, indeed, in all the 
border States, they had not had time to organize 
the forces called for by the President; and it was 
only to the timely succor sent by General Gaines 
that General Taylor was indebted for the means of 
maintaining his position. 

Mr. MOREHEAD begged to ask the Senator a 
question. Was he to understand thata portion of 
the troops raised by General Gaines had been pe. 
ceived by the President? 

Mr. SEVIER replied in the affirmative, and 
added that he understood that they had arrived at 
Point Isabel in time to give essential aid to General 
Taylor. 

Mr. CASS said the letter of the Adjutant Gene- 
ral would answer the Senator. 

Mr. SEVIER ae that he would give it now 

Mr. CASS then handed to the Senator an ex. 
tract from the letter of the War Department to 
General Gaines, informing him that * the Seere- 
‘tary of War disapproved of his call for several 
‘regiments of mounted gun-men, but approved his 
‘ previous requisitions for volunteers reported, the 
‘number of which could not be ascertained with 
‘ precision.”’ 

Mr. MOREHEAD inquired the date of that 
letter ? 

Mr. SEVIER replied, the 18th of May, and then 
went on to say that part of the 12,000 volunteers 
called for by General Gaines had been received by 
the President, and that he very much disliked to 
see, ata time like this, and without any proper 
motives, that he could diséern, a call for General 
Gaines’s presence here. Without questioning the 
disclaimers that had been made, he (Mr. 8.) must 
say that, in his judgment, the only object appear- 
ed to be to cast censure upon a general for doing 
an act which he (Mr. 8.) thought would he ap- 

»vroved by every impartial man. General Gaines 
had nal aoa, and that in a most important 
crisis, when promptitude was so essential. He 
would not detain the Senate longer, but, as they 
had gone into the subject, he would go into it fully, 
and move to amend the proposition of the Senator 
from Michigan by adding to it the following reso- 
lution: 

Resolved further, That the President be requested 
to furnish the Senate with any correspondence 
which may have taken place between the Secretary 
of War and Major General Scott, of the United 
States army, upon the subject of his taking the 
command of the army of occupation on the fron- 
| tiers of Texas. 

Mr. CASS then said that he supposed the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas did not call in question what he 
(Mr. C.) had stated with reference to his motives 
in offering the resolution. 

Mr.SEVIER. Certainly not—of course not. 

Mr. CASS proceeded. The law might be vio- 
lated with the est motives, but was inquiry there- 
fore precluded? It was acts like this that led to 
dangerous effects. The House of Representatives 
had promptly met that portion of the case which 
related to the requisitions upon Governors of States. 
| But another point remained, and that was the direct 
raising of troops by the general himself. The hov- 
| orable Senator had read a portion of the report of 
| the War Department approving of the raising of 
| volunteers by General Gaines, but five-sixths 0 
_the force had been raised since then. He would 
-ask the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Jonnsoy] 
when the news that General Taylor was surround- 
| ed reached New Orleans? 
| Mr. JOHNSON. I don’t know. 

Mr. MANGUM. It was seven days after— 
| about the 15th of May. 

Mr. CASS. General Gaines had issued orders 
for no less than six regiments after the danger was 
all over. He repeated that he had not the remo- 
|| test intention of censuring the motives of Genera 
Gaines; but as this was a very grave matter, he 
| had felt it his duty to inquire into it. 
| Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, had been under 
|| the impression that the whole of the force of naan 
|| eral Gaines had been received into the service ° 
| the United States. 

Mr. CASS. Oh, no. ' 
| Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana. The regiment 
|| commanded by Colonel Peyton was received ito 
\| the service at all events; and from the New Orleans 
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